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THE B¥YURNHAM WOTTO 





Make no little plans, they have no magic to stir 
ments blood, and probably themselves will not be 
realized. Make big plans, aim high in hope and 
work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram 
once recorded will never die, but long after we 
are gone will be a living thing, asserting it-- 
self with ever growing insistency. Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going to do things that 
would stagger us, Let your watchword be order and 


your beacon beauty. 


Origin of the Burnham Iiotto 





(Extract of a letter, written in 1940, by Daniel Hudson Burnham, Jr.) 
(to Dr. He Faul Caemmerer, secretary of the Commission of Fine Arts) 
(It is contributed by courtsey of Mrs, Marion Rawls Herzog, formerly) 
(assistant-in-charge of the Burnham Library of Architecture, of the) 
(Art Institute of Chicago. ) 
“hat my father said is all contained in the report of the London Town 
Planning Conferenee of 1910, Aas I remember it, Willis Polk, an architect 
who was my father's resident partner in San Francisco, assembled the 
Quotation by picking out sentences from the 1910 London Towm Planning 
Conference's published report and sent out Christmas cards in 1912 (af= 
ter my father's death which occurred June l, 1912) in the form quoted 
by Charles lioore in 'Deniel H. Burnham, architect, planner of cities,.' 
(vol 2, page 147)." 
"I once cheeked the report...and found that hore and there everything 
contained in the Polk QqQuotatio was accurately copied," 


* * * 
ilrs, Herzog writes that no copy of the original Christmas card has come 


to light, but that a magazine reproduction of it, showing the motto sure 
rounded by a holly border, is in = scrapbook given to the Burnhan Library. 











GLIMPSES OF DEMOCRACY IN 








MEDIAEVAL URBANISM 





by Carol Aronovici 


"It is not the historical process that 

preduces ideas, but it is only the discove 
ery of ideas, the spreading of them and the 
enlightment about them, which makes of them 
historical forces, " -Karl Manheim. 


Historical events only gain significance by perspective, Each 
epoch in human civilization, economic, emotiona! and eultural, is ca- 
pable of a vast gamut of interpretations the meaning and importance 
of which must depend upon the point of departure of the historian as 
a student of society. There is never a final interpretation of human 
events since there 1s never a final concept of human progress, There 
is, however, something profoundly significant in the discipline which 
deais with man's development in retrospect, and in the ability.to dis- 
cover the pivotal forces which have contributed to civilization. The 
discovery of these vital pivotal forces, material as well as spiritual, 
May serve to reveal these subtle qualities of human nature which have 
made possibie vorld-concepts, or "Weltanschauungen." These provide us 
with glimpses into the future of man's destiny and his capacity to 
create and control it. 


While most historical events can be identified only by the rec- 
ords of the chronicles, those that pertain to city building and the 
arts have left more clearly defined traces of their reality, which are 
often subjected to first-hand examination by the student of cultural 
manifestations, That is why the history of building and the oerts is 
generally more accurete in its interpretation of human culture, than 
is the history of social institutions which evolve almost imperceptibly 
in the course of tine. 


In the study of Medieval urbanism and its development we find 
traces of the forces which have led to the creation not alone of the 
physical structure of the communities, but of the social and economic 
organizations that made their construction necessary and possible, and 
their eventual degeneration inevitable, 


The period of the Middle Ages, which lasted less than three cen- 
turies, marks the shift from feudal serfdom to industrial democracy and 
from provincialism in agriculture and industry to international trade 
and mass production, It is this development of industry and trade that 











Dr. aronovici 1s voll mom to students of sity planning and housing 
through his frequent lectures, wiiversity courses, and nu- 
merous valuable reports, articles, and books, such as Housing and the Hous- 
ing Problem(1920), Catching ur with Housing (1936, with Slizabeth !icCalmont), 
aud Housing the Masses (1939). In pointing out the political and economic 
rganization of medieval towns, he suggests an intoresting parallel with 
modern problems in urban development and analysis. 
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produced the necessity for city building and the reaching out for new 
freedom, As in all revolutionary movements, oventual reactions of a 
retrogressive nature were inevitable, 


There has been a rather widespread tendency to seek the roots of 
democracy in Athens, All historians know that the democracy of this 
city-state was based upon a monopoly of freedom enjoyed only by the priv- 
ileged classes. The first vestiges of the leveling-dovwm process of dem- 
ocratic human relations came with the disintegration of the Holy Roman 
Bnpire, the main currents of which may be traced to Charlemagne, the 
great founder and promoter of education, The schools which he established 
at Tours, Corbie, Lyon, Orleans and other places marked the beginning of 
intellectual freedom and created new avenues for the spread of knowledge. 
Although the disintegration of Charlemagne's empire retarded progress, 
the seed of intellectual fresdom which came about through his interest 
in education gave rise to widespread interchange of ideas and a kind of 
international standard of scholasticism. 


The accepted curriculum of these schools included grammar, rhet- 
oric, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and strangely enough, 
music and medicine. As a by-product of widespread knowledge and the art 
of thinking, philosophy was revived as a means of gaining new perspec- 

tives on life in all its manifestations, Religion was the first to feel 
the effects of philosophic thinking, with dogma undergoing new valuations, 
Plato and Aristotle again came into vogue and influenced both religious 
and lay thinking. 4A striking cxample of the revaluation of church dogma 
and authority is revealed in the time of Charles the Bald (823-877) when 
we find at the court of Frarnee a man like John Scotus Erigena (810-888). 
This neo-Platonist and rationalist did not hesitate to put philosophy 
above religion in his famous aphorism; "Voram esse philosophiam, veram 
religionom convorsinque veram religionem esses veram philosophiam.". To 
claim that philosophy is true religion and that conversely true religion 
is philosophy meant the bringing of religious belicf within tho realm of 
reason. Indeed, in Erigena we find the first formulation fo what later 
developed into the humanistie school of thinking. 


With the Norman invasion of the tenth century, the cultural and 
‘intellectual achievements of Charlemagne and Charles the Bald found ref- 
uge in the monasteries of the Cluniac Benedictines, These mystic monks 
made no contribution to creative thinking, but they conserved for the 
world much that Erigena and the English and Italian teachers had brought 
to the scnools of Europe and particularly to France. Gerbert of Auril- 
lac, later Pope Sylvester II, carried the banner of learning through 
his great personal erudition and liberal attitude, as well as through 
his vast first-hand !mowledge of many countries of Europe including 
Spain and the moorish civilization. Sylvester II and Berengar of Tours, 
founder of the influential Chartres school, were followers of Erigena 
and his humanistic philosophy. It would be difficult to conceive of the 
middle ages and its vast revolutionary social and economic changes with- 
out taking into aecount the large share that education and rational think- 
ing played in liberalizing human relations.in every walk of life. 


While the development of education had no direct bearing upon city 
building, or even upon the democratic principles which the new.movemen 
engendered, it nevertheless served to liberalize the thinking of the 
times. Its most striking value must be found in the effect it had upon 
the mentality of the new leisure class which made possible the shift of 
scholarship from the church to laymen, A careful study of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation in particular reveals that the encouragement 
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which education received during the :diddle ages through the merchant 

and industrial demands for education of a practical nature and later in 
the more abstract fields of the sciences and philosophy leaves no doubt 
that without such educational impetus the intellectual revolution of the 
Renaissance would have been impossible, 


While the intellectual development of the tonth century was being 
developod, the economic life of Europe was confined to local day by day 
requirements for the essentials of living. here were no surpluses and 
had there been such surpluses they would not have lmown what to do with 
then. One rcason for the frequent famines was ths fact that production 
had no relation to the productive capacity of the soil or labor, but 
rathor was it determined by the demands of the essontiols of immediato 
survival and the lovies imposed by the landed aristocracies. There was 
no merchant class and only a few of tho luxurics were transported over 
long distances, such as wine which was produced mainly in the centor and 
south of Europe. 


as no international or intereprovincial trade existed, no common 
monetary or measurement systems had been developed. While these condi- 
tions prevailed in the major domains of Hurope, Venetian products were 
carried by way of the Golden Horn to the Orient in ships which returned 
loaded with oriental goods such as spices and fabrics, Byzantium con- 
sumed whatever goods Venice could secure and carry to that voracious om- 
pire. In the tenth century under the Doge, Venice flowered into a full 
flodged trading city, and in the year 1083 obtained an official license 
to trado with Byzantium and to have a special quarter assigned to its 
traders in Constantinople. 


While Venice estadlished its trade by peacoful diplomacy and 
shreva business methods, Pisa and Genoa were battling the infidels who 
seemed to afford a very ricn source of booty, It was not until the 
twelfth century that Pisa and Gonoa obtained in Constantinoplo the same 
privileges of trade as those which Venice had caequired in the previous 
contury. In the early part of the trrelfth contury Catelonia and Pro- 
vonce omulated the Italian cities, this after the iicditerrsanian had 
again become a Buropean sean, The Fourth Crusadc, as is woll kom, 
was ccrriczd by sea and helped in the devolopment of trade. In fact, 
the Fourth Crusade was used by tho Vonetians as a moans of sccuring tho 
conquest of Zarc, 2 compotitor city, thus making commercs for the Ital- 
ian cities more oxtensive and monopolistic, ond oxtending it into tho 
Black Sea, Indeood, so oxacting wore the terms for transporting pilgrims 
to the Holy Land that Pope Innocent III threatened these commercial 
cities with sxcommunication, but sven that threat was ineffective in 
tie face of the powcr and control which tho Italian trade citics had 
attained. 


Northern Europe up to the ninth contury was fres from the incur- 
sions of commercial cnterprise until the Swedes created commercial con- 
tors and gathered on amorphous population of slaviec origin who later 
assumed the name of Russians, fhosc ontcrprising Swedish tradors devel- 
oped 2 vast traffic in slaves, pelts, honey and wex which was cerried to 
Constantinople under armed guard by wator from the Baltic Soa to the 
Dardanelles, Commercial expeditions which were originally carried on by 
the rulers of tho Swedish tribes soon included merchants who settled in 
many cases along the way in communities exclusively inhabited by "for- 
eignors." This East and South trend of comnerce undertaken by Swedish 
merchants letcr oxtended to the West so that we find the Baltic Sea and 
the rivor deltas of the Horth of Surope gradually being affected by this 
trado, 
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With the increased trade of Italian and Southern French citics, 
thore doveloped a new class of people, the traders who traveled by the 
Brenner Pass or tho mont Cenis Pass into France, Eventually the traders 
from the orth met the traders from the South, 


It must be kept in mind that the practices connected with trado 
were frowvmed upon by the Church, While the church did not condemn wealth, 
it condemned the love of it and the effort to obtain it, There was no 
encourngoment of the business of trading, and those engaged in it had to 
faco the disapproval of organized Christianity. Tnis left commerce cnd 
trade to a floating population, the poor and the adventurers, the unsct- 
tled people, those without a stake in the community, but who possessed 
ingenuity, courage and enterprise. Some fell by the wayside while others 
found success and fortunc. Honesty was probably not among the handicaps 
of the first adventures into trade, but developed later as part of the 
system to stcbilize business enterprise. 


The need for a center from which to carry on trade soon came to be 
realized and the roving life of the trader was slowly transformed into a 
settled state in localities most suitable for acquiring and disposing of 
goods. The choice of trading centers meant access to the sea, river 
treffic or the episcopal cities which were generally also places where 
large numbers of people could assemble for religious ceremonies and local 
trading. 


With the accumulation of profits and the need for safeguarding 
property came many organizations designed to provide mutual protection. 
Some of these organizations took the form of guilds, religious societies 
or semiemiliteary or police organizations intended to provide protection 
for goods either in transit or at the center of distribution. The Hansa 
armies, intended to protect goods in transit, finally resulted in local 
organizations with the same purpose. fhe fortificetion of cities and 
torms and the later efforts to provide "palisades," or protective enclo- 
sures for the suburbs (faubourgs), was part of -the general effort of the 
suilds for protection against roving bands of thieves and even the nobil- 
ity. The Hapsburg family, later so important in the history of Europe, 

practiced the art of highway robbery from its castle located in Switzer- 
' land. 


at first the commercial settlements attached themselves to exist- 
ing communities, aiany of these were small and only significant as places 
where some church dignitary or a small market center existed. Some were 
designed to serve as fortified centers of defense in case of war or in- 


vasion. They were in no sense centers of urban life, but merely conveni- 
ent defenses built by local rulers to protect themselves and the pesple 
wno were essential to their continued retention of power, In many cf the 


existing tovns there were monasteries or educational centers which, be- 
side monlzs and students, required certain services furnished by sorfs and 
soldiers, 

The South Italian and the ¥lemish countries were the first to en- 
counter and encourage the settlement of comnercial groups. These and the 
later commercial settlements found stagnant populations which produced 
little more than was essential to the everyday needs of the city inhobi- 
tants, «st first the merchant class was considered quite foreign and 
declasse by their ways of life and their independence of local traditions. 
Tney brought with them not only a new form of life, but a sense of inde- 
pendence and freedom not recognized in settled and static communities, 

By a combination of economic independence, a disregard of the old stand- 
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ards of life and a spirit of enterprise, freedom came as a by-product, 
It may be said that freedan became a fact before it was recognized as 

a right, With the concentration of wealth in the urban communities 
came a migration of people of 211 kinds who, as serfs and in capacities 
required by the nobility and the church, found greater advantages in the 
cities and towns where these trading people settled. Thus industry 
found a stimulating and economic advantage in serving the world of com- 
merce, instead of remaining in the rural areas where it was subject to 
the will and caprice of hereditary lords ami landowning bishops, 


With the rapid increase in nopulation, neither the tovm nor the 
"bourg" (or fortified center) had room to accomaodate this influx. 
Thus the movement took the form of outer or suburban developments which 
acquired the name of new tovms, or "faubourgs." At the beginning of 
the eleventh century the inhabitants of these outer areas were referred 
to as bourgeois, a term which has persisted to this day, although per- 
haps with slightly different meaning. 


The staid methods of sovermnental catrol soon proved inadequate 
for the new order and while there was conflict between hereditary lords 
and church authorities in the face of the new freedon, there was very 
little interference with the life of the cities, They provided too 
many now advantages and in same respects new sources of revenue, The 
struggle between the Pope and the Biperors regarding the right to ap- 
point local bishops gave the merchants the opportunity to sottle their 
own affairs in their ovm way, This was particularly true in Italy, the 
Low Countries and along the Rhine, It tas not long before the reign- 
ing princes found advantage in the presence of the merchant class by 
imposing verious taxes on commercial traffic and the vast riches of 
supplies of all kinds which became available. Indeed, the creation of 
new cities, as we shall see. presently, was taken up by the princes, the 
feudal lords, the churches, and, of course, the Baperors, The fact 
that at the beginning of the eleventh century Europe was just recover- 
ing from a great famine which had lasted forty years may have had some- 
thing to do with the yielding of the lords and ruling classes to the 
opportunities afforded by the now comacrcial dovelomaent, 


« briof but accurate picture of the conditions that prevailed 
during the early part of tne eleventh century and extending into the 
twelfth may be gained from the following; There was a struggle for 
supremacy going on betiveen Hildebrand, later Pope Grogory the VII, for 
a united church, with indopendence and universality free fron intor- 
ference by kings. Soon after Hildebrand's death the long struggle 
of tho Crusades began and lasted from the latter part of tho cloventh 
to the fourtesnth contury. The Crusades held many promises of loot and 
at tho same time diverted the attention cf many of the princes and 
lords from home affairs to the promise of salvation and material re- 
wards in the Oriont. The domains of the lords wore badly cultivated 
or neglected during their absences on the Crusades, Contact with the 
Oricont brought new ideas of luxurics and utilities of lifes which had 
not been knovm before and the development of the Northern trade by the 
Swedes and the Normaans on one hand and that of the Southern cities on 
the other created industrial and business opportunities which wero 
bound to have far-reaching effects upon the interior of Europe. 

With the accumulation of large masses of population in the cities 
and the rapid change in the requir 2,ents for local administration and 
control came the need for a cert..in amount cf home rule which the es- 
tablished order was not prepared to satisfy or be troubled about. Thus 
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the cities began to solicit, under certain promises of financial assist- 
ance to the rulers, the right to govern themselves, This gave rise to 
the granting of special charters, The French kings granted rather 1lib- 
eral charters, as evidenced by those of Senlis, Compiegne, Soissons and 
others, which cortained the following phrasing: "wen shall give mutual 
help according to their power, and shall in no wise suffer that any man 
whatsoever shall take anything or impose payment of tailles on any ono 
of thom." The City Hall became the center of activity and the power of 
the church took secondary place in the affairs of the comunity. 


As was pointed out above, the carrying on of trade unmolested by 
the roving bands of brigands required organized protecticn., This meant 
policing of a different order from that of the arny which was concerned 
mainly with protection against invaders and enemics of the State, Much 
of that protection was required while goods were in transit and, there- 
fore, exposed to attack. In 1182, under the alloged inspiration of the 
Virgin of Puy, a vigilente organization was perfected which had for its 
purpese the extermination of brigands and the cstablishment of peace, 
The Knights of the Virgin of Puy wore suppressed after two years, for 
they had turned against their oppressors, the nobles, who had obviously 
functioned with noe less ruthlessness than the brigands. 


Not long after the dissolution of the knights of the Virgin of Puy, 
new and sinilar organizaticns sprang into cxisteonece, With many of the 
nobles away on crusading expeditions ani the church having asswacd great- 
er indopondcnce, the merchants were able to sccure increasingly greater 
local autonomy and greater freedom from outside control. The protective 
organizations oventually becanc so aggressive that the Council of Tou- 
louse (1284) and that of Montpellier at Arles (1234) made a determined 
offort to clininate or at least curtail their powers. 


It‘must be adnittod that these organizations soon degencrated into 
instruacnts of power politics which saddled many of the cities and towns 
with debts far boyond tho capzcity of the lower classes to pay. Hot only 
did these morchants manage to usurp communal goverment, but thoy created 
monopolies which closed the doors to those who were not members of spec- 
ific guilds. VWhen a particular class of morchants desired to secure a 
special monopoly which affected territory outside the confines of the 
municipality, special franchises wore cxacted from the lords and roign- 
inj; sovercizns,. The best knowm historical cxample of a grant of such 
monopoly is that for carrying goods on the Rivor Seine from St. Germainc- 
en-Lay2, which Louis VII, king of France, granted to the Guild of Paris 
iiorchants about the waiddlo of the twelfth contury. 


Up to the time of Phillip Augustus, the end of the twelfth ceontury, 
Paris had raaained a rathor incoherent town. Phillip Augustus enclosed 
Paris and its suburban villages and towms with fortifications and gave 
the City a coordinate entity. After his return from the Third Crusade 
he founded the University of Paris and granted the inhabitants of the 
City of Paris certain privile;;es which gave currency to the expression 
"francs bourgecis." 

Labor Conditions, The need for workers as producers of gocds for 
trade and the opportunity for employment in the cities attracted nany 
serfs who, once within the precincts of the city, were free from any 
individual oblisations to the lords and owners of great domains, The 
practice of exemptin; city workers and dwellers from military service, 
except in the cefense of the city, attracted a large nunber of workers 
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and soldiers as well as dislocated floaters who had no protection outside 
the cities. 
The stimulation of trade made necessary mass production of market- 
able goods, and various guilds organized not only to provide adequate 
markets, but to increase production at the lowest possible cost. Pow- 
erful guilds, organized by the employers, resorted to forms of exploita- 
tion no less ruthless than those of the later industrial era of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Members of the industrial guilds 
had their eyes on profits and the fact that they controlled the means 
of production and were closely associated with the marketing guilds 
gave them great power in dealing with wages and living conditions, In- 
deed, they so managed to capture control of the local government that 
the workers were at serious disadvantage. Thus the laboring classes 
exchanged serfdom for industrial slavery of a kind that had not existed 
before the increase in commercial prosperity of this period. 


However, the oppressive conditions created by the new industrial- 
ism were not without labor repercussions, and we find numerous records 
of strikes and uprisings which forced employers to improve the conditions 
of workers in order to keep up production for which markets had been cre- 
ated. 


A visit to any of the older cities in which guilds held sway will 
reveal the splendor which the commercial and industrial guild organiza- 
tions attained. The many famous guild halls, the imposing city halls 
and other public buildings, and the vast undertakinzs of church construc- 
tion bear witness to the wealth that had been accumulated and the great 
power and pride of the guilds, This was particularly true of the cities 
of Northern Germany, the Low Country and certain parts of France, Some 
merchants became so wealthy that their influonce extended to the royal 
courts which "became susceptible to the temptations of gold." 


New Towns-Villeneuves. It must not be assumed that what is gener- 
ally designated as a new city is a creation out of open country into a 
deliberately planned community. In most cases, villages, religious 
centers, and fortified outposts which had been in existence for a long 
time by virtue of a new charter or the enterprise of some landovming 
lords, suddenly found opportunities for development or impetus to ac- 
Quire new population and trade, Under these conditions charters were 
obtained from the king, which contained certain grants and privileges 
for new migrants to the city. These made life more attractive and more 
secure, and free from the control of the sovereign or landowming lords. 


In some cases, prospective city dwellers formed their owm or- 
ganizations under the inspiration and with the aid cf some bishop, and 
took over church lands which were transformed into independent comnuni- 
ties. Part of this land was devoted to residences, part assigned to 
cultivation, part to markets, and the rest was reserved to the church 
and monastery. This brought about a rapid growth of church communities, 
an increase in the communicants, and greater weclth for the bishop. 

With the granting of the "Peace of God" and the sacrosanct right of 
church territory, those who sought refuge from the law or the sovereign 
found the bishop's city particularly desirable, 


While in many instances the motive cf the bishops in creating or 
fostering the development of new towns may have been prompted by ec- 
clesiastical interests, there are intoresting and authentic cases of 
true desire to promote democratic and humane institutions, The most 
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outstanding of these was the Abbot Suger of St, Denis who in 1125 
founded the first town conceived as a liberating community, He was one 
of the first to free his slaves and as regent of France during the Sec- 
ond Crusade founded the City of Vaucresson., His reputation for fdir 
play and kindliness gained him the designation of "Pere de la Patrie." 


That the bishops profited by the need for greater contact with the 
new development in urban life and the advantages which city building af- 
forded is quite evident from the many inducements which they offered to 
migrants desiring to settle within the precincts of the church lands, 

One of the most interesting examples is the case of Salisbury, IMngland, 
Old Sarum was a typical hill tovm with a castle, a cathedral, and crowd- 
ed dwellings, The heights upon which it was located were windswept and 
without an adequate water supply. In fact, conditions were such that 
migration away from the town had already started when Bishop Richard the 
Poor in 1220 decided to carry the tovm to where the people were going, 
He, therefore, selected a site on his domain, in the open plain, where he 
layed the corner stone of his church with ample space around it. fhis 
space is still a fine example of civic planning. fo the south, the 
Bishop's Palace was built with extensive gardens. The rest of the tow 
was laid out with lavish use of open spaces, wide streets, and provisions 
for markets. Indeed, so attractive were the living conditions and so well 
treated were the inhabitants that soon people from the neighboring and 
flourishing Borough of Wilton, found Salisbury more to their advantage 

as a place in which to live and work and trade. 


The immunities which the church was able to give to the new inhabi- 
tants of their communities and the fact that many of the cities which had 
gained charters and a certain freedom from outside control were attract- 
ing the population of the open country and the serfs of the feudal hold- 
ings, created a labor shortage among landowners. They were, therefore, 
confronted with the necessity for providing labor with improved living 
and working conditions, The feudal lords were consequently forced to 
resort to the methods omployed by the churches, nanecly, developing new 
tovms on their domains, or converting fortified castles into town sites. 
The planning methods were simple. Four crosses were placed at the fout 
corners of the projected towm, according to the four points of the com- 

“pass. Thus the boundaries were established and the strbet system traced 
on the ground. Provision was made for a church, a towm hall, and a mar- 
ket. The stroots were symmetrical and tended to be of the gridiron type 
in pattorn. 


The first and most striking oxample of such a towm is Breteuil, 
founded by a Norman lord in 1060, This became the model for similar 
towns all over Europe and as far as Ireland and the Welsh ilarshes, Its 
charter which is recorded as "Leges Bretoliae" gained such great reputa- 
tion for liberality thet it was accepted as the model for many other sin- 
ilar outpost tovms in Germany undor the Magdeburg provisions, The charter 
had three main provisions; a “town place” for the protection of the in- 
habitants; a "town market" for trade; and "fixed and moderate taxes," 
©ne of the innovations of the Breteuil charter was the "lex mercantoria," 
a court which dealt with business relations. Thus it was the first rec- 
ognized civil commercial court which settled business disputes outside 
the established courts of justice maintained by the sovereign. In man 
of the new towns the lords were so eager to attract population that they 
were inclined to grant increasingly greater freedom, as they realized 
that the growth of population would have a correspondingly favorable cf- 
fect upon their revenue. 
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fhe competitive effort towards city building which the churches 
and the lords developed to their advantage soon found the kings as com- 
petitors in this paying enterprise, At first, the kings and the lords 
tended to play into each other's hands, while the church shifted its 
support to the new and growing bourgeoisie which was getting the upper 
hand as a political foree and as a producer and controller of wealth, 
The struggle for power which ensued between the kings, the lords, the 
church, and the new capitalistic classes marked the beginning of cap- 
italism. This affected not only the trading and industrial population, 
but the whole structure of European statesmanship and administration, 
as well as church organization. 


fhe city building undertaken by the kings assumed both a politic- 
al and military significance, I 1241 tne king of France was atwar with 
the king of England. He, therefore, undertook the building of certain 
buffer cities and invited the malcontents of the Imglish King to settle 
in the new tovms or cities where they held the fort against the aggres- 
sive neighbor, There came about from this effort a veritable competi- 
tion for city population between the two kings, a movement which smacks 
somewhat of the present day chamber of commerce competition between 
communities, This struggle for population and for the promotion of 
cities resulted in considerable ill feeling and at times in litigntion 
between the Pope and the King. When Alphonse Jourdain founded the city 
of Montauban right opposite the monastic city of iiontauriol, the monks 
protested to the Pope. Later, when Alphonse of Poitiers built Ville- 
franche, the Bishop of Rodez excanaunicated the inhabitants and damned 
the city, Although the city was quite advanced in its development, 
many of the inhabitants left Villefranche and moved to other places, 


The whole urbanist movement of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries initiated by the development of commerce and industry brought 
about trends towards democracy and the curtailment of power of the 
feudal lords, the great landowners, the kings, and within certain lin- 
its, the church itself, Ruined by the Norman invasions, the famines, 
the Crusades, and the great neglect of the land resources, the very 
powers which were forced to recognize the independence of urban settle- 
ments became the most ardent promoters of new and widely scattered 
cities and towns, However, towns and citics same into being almost 
spontaneously, without benefit of king, lord, or bishop, under the 
impetus of the disrupted rural economic life of Western Europe. Neg- 
lected Gallo-Roman towns strategically located were often developed 
by dislocated and disinherited people who found in these communities 
a rallying point for economic rehabilitation through employment af- 
forded by the development of commerce and the crafts, Neglected and 
ruined castles were often taken over and transformed into towns, One 
such example is the town of Spalato which still exists. On this site 
stood the palace where the aged Emperor Diocletian (243 A.D.), tired 
of the cares of state, retired to live in peace in his native land of 
Dalmatia, It was in the ruins of his palace that Spalato was founded. 


Estate Roclomation and Urbanism. Ficlds, neglected for genera- 
tions and now overgrowm With forests, had driven a great number of 
agricultural serfs from the soil. There were few workers romaining 
in the country with enough initiative and stamina to undertake the 
necessary work of land reclamation and increased food production, as 
the more enterprising had left for the city by the end of the eleventh 
century. ‘Those who were left were oxhausted by generations of abuse 
and negloct, The ovmers of the estates had, therefore, to resort to 
new meons of attracting labor; the offer of greater freedom and in- 
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proved living conditions, This forced the creation of new towns or the 
use of the sites of castles where the workers could find opportunities 
for building their own homes out of materials to be secured from the 
forests of the landlord's estate in exchange for work in the rehabili- 
tation and cultivation of the land. The workers were given not only the 
means of building their owm homes, but were also given full title to the 
land upon which their homes were built. This made of the agricultural 
worker a freo man, a property owner, and a citizen of a free community, 


In the layout of these, so called, agrarian towns one can trace 
the street system to the need for access to the fields, A most inter- 
esting exemple of this type of street layout and its effect upon town 
planning may be found in St. Nicholas de la Grave, which has retained 
much of its original pattern. 


The plans of these new towns were regulated chiefly by the require- 
ments for protection, and by the sumptuary palaces, feudal castles, 
churches, and monasteries around which the population congregated in 
rather primitive housing, The streots were developed by accretion or 
by the expansion of the outer areas of the "burg." As A. E, Brinckmann, 
the well known German authority on civic art, points out, the main con- 
tribution of the new cities and towns to planning was "greater consid- 
eration of light and air due to the fact that most of the streets fol- 
lowed straight lines," 


That some consideration was given to the question of the best way 
to lay out now cities is evidenced by the fact that when in 1292 Edward I. 
of England was contemplating the building of new towns in his domain in 
France, he requested twenty-four cities to select four men each who would 
know how to lay out a modern community "in our larger interest and that 
of the merchants." Edward had had a previous experience in city build- 
ing in creating Beaumont-en-Perigord, This was a rather nondescript 
town with two main strects intersecting the market place, unequal build- 
ing blocks and irregular cross streets, By the device of securing the 
advice of leading men of his domain he expected to improve on his previous 
experience, However, the merchants who were largely in control of the 
cities sent as advisors business mon, politicians, and clerks, The busi- 
ness man hath ever his conceit as a city planner, Hdward sent them pack- 
ing homo and refused to ask their advice, 


The Bastides. The bastides were fortified centers which had do- 
voloped all over Europe, but especially in the outlying districts of 
Gormany and France, They were essentially buffer cannunities, fortified 
ageins& invasion and occupicd by people who had left the countryside or 
who had served in some campaign and stayed behind after the campaign was 
over, Many wore located on high, protected ground; the most interesting 
examples are the bastides of Languedoc, built before the Northern conquest 
of France, The bastides wore cssentially conters for agricultural work- 
ers. Their free citizenship was not recognized as in the case of other 
cities, although they did enjoy certain privileges not granted to serfs, 
It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the bastides and the 
new cities, except by an examination of the political organization of 
the community and the type of charter, 


The great princes of Southern France, such as the Count of Toulouse 
and Inter St. Louis, king of France, practiced the building of bastides. 
The founders of these bastides generally furnished the inner space, the 
walls and the moat, leaving the rest of the undertaking to the people and 
the church, The castles may or may not have been within the confines of 
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the bastide. Fortified towns became so prevalent that they afforded 
something of a menace to the ruling classes, When Raymond VII, Count 
of Toulouse, was defeated by Louis IX of France in 1229 A.D., he was 
forced to sign a treaty whereby he was prohibited from building any 
fortified cities. 


Although these fortified towns were essentially designed to serve 
the interests and needs of agricultural workers, those located in re- 
gions favorable to the development of trade grew into larger centers 
and changed their character to meet the new needs, Edward I. built 
Libourne as a fortified outpost on the river Dordogne, but soon ships 
laden with corn and wool from England established an exchange point fran 
which they carried wine to England, Carcassonne, while intended as a 
fortified towm at first, devoloped into a trading center which, owing 
to its limited space, expanded outside the fortified area, 


This development outside the wall of the fortified centers ap- 
plied not only to the bastides, but to other towms where the fortified 
area was used largely for protection while the main business activities 
were carried on outside the wall. fhese were often protected by pali- 
sades which were not designed to resist mass attack, The development 
of trade activities outside the walls of cities soon became so important 
that even the churches migrated outside the fortified enclosures in 
order to have the advantage of ministcring to the large trading popula- 
tion and to take advantage of the rich support which the merchants were 
in a position to give. In many cities, we often find churches desig- 
nated as "Without the Walls." 


General Trends. It is Quite out of the Question, within the space 
of one short éssay, to deal with all the complex historic events of this 
period, There are, however, a few conditions and trends which should be 
mentioned bricfly. 


Guilds became a very strong force not only in community affairs, 
but also in the affairs and activiticos of the church since most of the 
guilds had religious affiliations, Even anti-social groups such as 
thieves, beggars, and assassins formed their own guilds. One famous 
"thieves" guild during a war marched in procession in protest against 
"unemployment." 


The crafts were strongly organized and exerted pressure upon 
local councils to obtain regulations favorable to good working condi- 
tions. The number of hours per work day was fixed in certain trades, 
and, as in the case of tapestry weaving, women were excluded on the 
ground that the work was too fatiguing. Factcry or workroom conditions 
were also improved, The headdress embroidcrers even secured a prohibi- 
tion against working in poorly lighted rooms, 


Under the stimulus of the church, the guilds, which were organizod 
as religious, industrial, and commercial mutual socicties, also found 
opportunities for service in matters of charity and general relicf. 
Thus, in addition to almsgiving, mombors of the guilds, both as individ- 
uals and as organizations, supported hospitals and asylums, with the 
blessings of the church, 


The fact that many of the citics which had attained importance 
during this period of commercial development were fortified and their 
charters provided for obligatory self-defense was important to the 
kings as a defense against onemy attack. In consequence, where there 
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was oppression by the lords, the king generally found it to his advan- 
tage to side with the city. 


Unfortunately, as the bourgeoisie accumulated wealth they were 
no longer satisfied with the freedom to which they had given impetus, 
but proceeded to develop communal aristocraciss which in some cases cul- 
minated in the formation of local .oligarchies, The local parliaments 
or burgess organizations passed into partial or total oblivion and in 
their place came wealthy patricians who, by methods not unlike those 
used in present day local or state politics, took over the control of 
the govermment. A struggle between the local oligarchy, the large land- 
owners, and the kings brought bankruptcy, Eventually, on the ruins of 
promising democratic institutions, the kings took over the eontrol of 
the cities and their government. By the end of the thirteenth century 
local democratic government in European cities had practically disappeared. 


Social Consequence of Medieval Urbanism. 








While the democratio form of government in cities was short lived, 
many oultural, social, and economic institutions survived and helped to 
advance European civilization. Among these achievements we shall only 
mention a few, 


1. The migration to the cities from the open country and from the 
feudal estates helped to increase the number of freemen who shared with 
others in determining their own destiny, This helped to destroy in large 

measure the feudal system, 


2. The landowners who up to the eleventh century had only cul- 
tivated fruitful lands, which had been developed mainly during the Roman 
Enpire, found the new method of granting freedam to the serfs and creat- 
ing towms for their living quarters a saving device for their own deplet- 
ed fortunes; for this gain they were forced to release their subjects 
from all but financial relationships. 


3. Pressed by the need for increased food supplies due to the in- 
crease in city population, agriculture was transformed into a systematic 
enterprise for large-scale production, Large farm units,-many of which 
were worked under the patronage and management of the religious orders, 
were brought under cultivation, 


4, Conditions of freedom inherent in the practice of business and 
industry became established as rights and were guaranteed by specific 
charter provisions, 


5. Home rule was guaranteed not only as a grant to enoourage the 
economic development of cities, but also for the purpose of using the 
local patriotism of the citizens as a means of defending the country. 


6. As a corollary to home rule, there was greater continuity of 
industry and commerce, and reduced unemployment, 


7. The expansion of the radius of trade brought to the attention 
of the traders and the home citizens new ways of production as well as 
new and better standards of living. 

8. With the spread of knowledge of new ways of living came also 
a greater opportunity to absorb and bring home new and liberal ideas, 
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9, The creation of the now cities by landlords and the granting 
of home sites with privileges of using materials from the landlord's 
estate gave serfs the first opportunity for property ownership, Thus 
freedom and property ovmership helped to raise the dignity of the lower 
classes, 


10, The expansion of commerce made necessary tne development of 
standards of measurement and monetary systems which had a recognized 
and acceptable international value, 


11. Competition between cities in the international or regional 
markets led to the establishment of dependable standards of production 
which were carefully guarded and protected as valuable trade assets, 


12. The need for a common means of intercommunication encouraged 
the development of national languages which took the place of Latin 
which up to then had been the only written language used in public 
documents and business transactions, 


13. As the need for education decane more pressing because of the 
requirements of trade, local industry, and business, schools were estab- 
lished to take care of the essential needs of the people. 


14, While the Doninican Order had been establishing schools and 
a semblance of university centers, the real development of the Univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages came through the increase in the nunber of 
young men of rich families with leisure and desire for study, The 
University of Paris, as well as some of the universities in Italy and 
Oxford in England, became integrated as stable institutions of learning 
under the guidance of religious orders, but not without an expansion 
of studies to philosophy, medicine, and the physical sciences, 


15. The accumulation of wealth and the sharing of responsibility 
for public welfare between the clergy and the lay population gave rise 
to a system of public relief and institutional care never before con- 
templated except by religious orders, 


16. With wealth, came the desire to excell both as individuals 
and as groups. This resulted in the building of halls of great archi- 
tectural beauty, Quite different from the fortified castles or palaces 
of the earlier ruling classes, These were on a smaller scale and af- 
forded opportunities for personal expression of taste in a variety of 
styles and utility. 


17. Medieval urbanism established the principle and practice of 
municipal home rule, tax systems, courts of law, educational institu- 
tions, and regulations of inport to the public welfare, In these, the 
church did not interfere and the lords as well as the kings were bound 
by written charters and grants, 


18. While the church, through its power and prestige, was recog- 
nized as the spiritual force in many of the local guilds and other con- 
mercial, educational and benevolert organizations, there were, never- 
theless, movements in the cities which were distinctly anti-religious 
and openly heretical; for example, the "Vaudois" sect, 


We have endeavored to bring into some relief the various forces 
which brought into existence new cities and the expansion of established 
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communities under the impact of commercial and industrial development 
between the latter part of the tenth and the end of the thirteenth cen- 
turies, The evidence seems to show that democracy continued as long as 
there was a common purpose which animated bishops and lords, the kings 
and owners of great domains to encourage commerce and industry, even at 
the risk of losing their own power over the masses, The parvenue merchant 
and industrial classes were no less willing to offer conomic, social, and 
political advantages to the masses of rural migrants and the wandering 
dislocated peoples of the European continent in order to secure labor 
needed for the promotion and development of their enterprises. It was 
essentially a democracy created under the compulsion of profit, As soon 
as the masses had become true city dwellers and their dependence upon 
the employing classes beeame sufficiently entrenched, virtually becoming 
proletarians in the modern sense of the word, democracy was weakened 

and eventually gave way to both economic and political tyrannies that 
spelled the doom of democratic institution in the cities, The vast prof- 
its of trade and industry created a new leisure class of commoners who 
took over the powers of government in addition to the control of the ec- 
onamic destiny of the people, 


If a lesson is to be learned from this period in urbanistic histo- 
ry, it is that liberalism cannot thrive in a world ofsharply contrasting 
and conflicting interests, 


We are giving much lip service to democracy as a concept of human 
relations; we are fighting a world war against foes who have denied the 
principles which underlie democratic institutions; but we have yet to 
recognize that the democratic principle cannot survive and become the 
guiding philosophy of human relations as long as we have not attained a 
unifying basis of human welfare in which we shall participate not along 
as members of this nation, but as part and parcel of a family of nations 
sharing cormnaon interests. 
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COPENHAGEN, 1600-1700 





AN OUTSTANDING CITY PLANNING ACHIEVEMENT 





by Frederic R, Stevenson 


In spite of its associations with Central European Absolutisn, 

he rapid spread of Renaissance culture throughout Europe during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is of great interest to scholars of 
modern democratic countries, There are a number of reasons for tiis, 
but perhaps the most important is that, although the movement was pat- 
ronized mainly by sovereign princes and their feudal nobility, often 
out of purely selfish motives, it was at the outset a socially progres- 
sive rather than a reactionary movement, Moreover, it had a number of 
unexpected effects, the study of which is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the twentieth century scene both in Europe and America, 


To students of city planning history, the principal feature of the 
Renaissance is the effoct which it had, not only of radically altering 
contemporary methods of planning, but of reversing the whole conception 
of a city. This reversal can perhaps.be most simply described as the 
emergence of the metropolis, the mother-city, the capital of the coun- 
try. as a symbol of nationality and of national government; the estab- 
lishment of the ideal of a city as something spacious and imposing, 
out of the medieval concept that it was primarily an encampment, prefer- 
ably small and symbolic only of the matter-of-fact daily life of its 
citizens, Medieval cities on the whole tried to restrict their size 
and keep away neweomers, but even under the earliest influence of the 
Renaissance they took to encouraging expansion and began to treat their 
population figures, the widths of their strests and the size of their 
buildings as subjects of rivalry, The tendency to do this was not only 
favored by the absolute monarch, whose success as a head of state often 
depended more upon his ability to do business with other states than 
upon his prowess as a warrior against them--it was seized upon by him 
and made a national policy. 





see 


Mr, Stevenson has made notable contributions to the history of city 
planning, the most important to American citizens being 
a fine sories of measured plans of New England colonial towns, a proj- 
ect undertaken in 1940 while studying on a British fellowship at Colum- 
bia University under Professor Carl Feiss, iir, Stevenson and itr, Feiss 
have subsequently expanded the scope of the project to include other 
early American towns, and their manuscript is now ready for publication, 
Since 1941, lir. Stevenson has been a membor of the armed forces of 
Great Britain, serving first in Iccland, and now, as Captain, in London, 
The present article is based on a study made in 1938, and was published 
in & preliminary form in the Quarterly Illustrated Journal of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, from which our illustrations 
derive, It is with groat pleasure that ASAH welcom s the first English 
contribution to the Journal, written by our first (1941) British member, 
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The resultant process of physical change through which the typical 
European capital passed can be studied in many places, but nowhere is it 
better illustrated than in the development of the Scandinavian capital, 
Copenhagen, during one century, the seventeenth, under an unusually en- 
ergetic king, Christian the Fourth of Denmark, Norway and Iceland, and 
two less famous but dutiful successors who worked under his stimulus, 
During it, Copenhagen was altered out of 211 recognition from a tiny 
walled town half a mile in diameter to a spacious city four times as 
large. 


The work of extension was done in three stages, First, the is- 
land on which stood the royal palace, a little apart from the tow, was 
enlarged by reclamation, so as to be divided from the towm only by a 
canol, A new Navy yard was included in this work, situated south of the 
palace and on the same island. It consisted of o quadrangular basin 
surrounded by monumentally scaled magazines and storehouses, two blocks 
of:which are still standing and are of imposing size even when measured 
by the standard set by the large palace which in modern times has re- 
placed the modestly dimensioned building of Christian the Fourth's day. 
Closely associated with the palace island project and almost contempo- 
rary with it was the erection of ten blocks of residential buildings, 
also on reclaimed land north of the palace island and immediately across 
the new canal. They were only partly formal in layout, but nevertheless 
still stand out clearly in the city plan from the curved lines of the ad- 
jacent medieval tovm,. 


fhe second stage was the adventurous creation by a Dutch planner, 
Johan Semp of a complete new suburb, "Christianshevn," out of the mud- 
banks which had lain awash in the harbor roads between Copenhagen and 
the island of Amager, These were now built up into an artificial is- 
land bounded by wooden retaining walls, and on it was laid out a series 
of new streets soon to be filled with stately houses built by merchants 
newly rich with the spoil of successful competition with the now decay- 
ing cities of the Hansentic League, That typically Dutch feature, the 
canal-street lined with quays (of which Canal Street, New York, is a 
relic), is prominent in Ghristianshavn, and is enriched at the focal 
point in the plan with a well formed "plaza." 


The third and last stage produced a still more ambitious project; 
the planning of the new town, "Frederiksstad," on the flat land north 
of the old city, to institute an important change of architectural "di- 
rection," to supersede Christianshavn as the fashionable quarter, and, 
with the layout of the famous “Amalienborg Plads" by the Baroque archi- 
tect, N, Eigtved, in the next century, to become the seat of the all- 
important royal court. Coupled with this scheme was the smaller one of 
laying out five new blocks, "Frederiksholm,” south of the palace island 
and separated from it by an extension of the existing canal, The ex- 
tension is still called "Frederiksholms" Canal and the geometric pattern 
both of Frederiksstad and Frederiksholm is clearly visible on the pres- 
ent city plan. Frederiksholm, which involved some reclamation, was the 
work of a Dutchman, Henrik Ruse, 


Finally, aesthetic unity and military security were together made 
certain of achievement by the monumental Vaubsnesque pattern of bastions 
throwm in an imaginative sweep around both the newly planned areas and 
the old tovm, and continuing across the harbor to terminate at its 
northern entrance in a formidable pincer consisting of yet another Navy 
yard set opposite to a stellar-planned citadel. Both citadel and Navy 
yard still exist and have featured, it may be remembered, in quite recent 
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history. The landward ring of bastions round the city has been danol- 
ished to make way for a chain of parks which form a partial green belt 
round what is now the business zone of Copenhagen, but the seaward ring 
still stands and is a good example of a seventeenth century earthworl: 
of what was, at its time of construction, a very up-to-date design. 


A glance at the plan of Copenhagen as it existed in 1700 shows 
how clear-cut was the division into periods and styles in this north- 
ern kingdom, The medieval town is easily distinguishable by its irreg- 
ular blocks, its frequent market places of small size and complete en- 
closure, and its many churches closely jostled by buildings; and although 
the streets of the new geometrically planned areas are skillfully linked 
with those of the old irregular areas, there is no transition of charac- 
ter between them. 


There is, in fact, some evidence to suggest that it was intended 
at one time by Christian the Fourth to replan the old tow entirely to 
form only a segment of a still'more ambitious plan of reconstruction 
than that carried out--a radial scheme having as its center a vast 
polygonal plaza immediately to the north of the medieval tovm wall, 
There is a relic of this scheme, which was followed in the early stages 
of the northern city extension, in the "Nyboder" (New Dwellings) hous- 
ing group which formed the first part of "Frederiksstad" to be built 
and which was designed to aecommodate the men of the Danish Navy and 
their families, Originally the rows of houses were made to form a sin- 
gle segmertal block by means of convergent eross-streets, and these are 
clearly visible on all maps of Copenhagen published up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. They have nevertheless become lost sinee then 
in the course of successive attempts to make the layout of Nyboder con- 
form with the rectangular character of the rest of Frederilsstad, and 
now there is only one short piece of a diagonal strest left. 


The Nyboder scheme is an interesting exaaple of what has come to 
be called "terrace" housing, but is still kmown in Seandinavia by its 
old name of "raekkehuse," or "row-houses." The design could hardly be 
better; it is simple, efonomical, and by careful attention to the rhyth- 
mic spacing of windows and doors the street-facade has a quality of 
cheerfulness which has always been one of the most difficult things to 
achieve in schemes built up of standardized units. The colors used-- 

& tarred plinth, cream-washed walls, and a roof of red pantiles--are of 
mush assistance, and there is a useful lesson about textures in the 
fortunate counter-change of rough roof surface, smooth wall, and cobbled 
Sidewalk. If these had come in any other order, the result would have 
been less pleasing. 


fhe radial scheme for New Copenhagen would have been a great show- 
pieee if it had been earried out, and it is interesting to note that the 
planner anticipated the main problem met with in designing such radial 
plans; that of too many angles, right-angles and obtuse, occurring in 
tne house-rows, with resultant complications in the internal planning 
of the buildings concerned, He proposed to solve this by placing his 
redial crossestreets along the bisectors of the angles of his polygon 
and by allowing no frontages along these or any other cross-strects, 
Thus he would have eliminated angles of any sort from the house facades 
and at the same time achieved a notable victory over monotony by estab- 
lishing two typos of street-facade: that consisting of house fronts in ao 
continuous band, and that consisting of a lively rhythmic succession of 
gable ends and garden walls. 
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What caused the king to change his mind and to discontinue the ra- 
dial scheme after the erection of "Nyboder" is unknown, It may be ob- 
served, however, that a large and valuable piece of his own property stood 
in the way of the scheme, Some years before the first proposal to extend 
Copenhagen to the north, he had erected a small castle, "Rosenborg Slot," 
outside the walls and surrounded it with o formal grden of same size and 
magnificence, and in order to proceed with the radial scheme southwest of 
"Nyboder" it would now have been necessary to alter the shape of the gar- 
den from a square to a trapezium, While the garden was still nav, this 
would not have beon a serious matter; but after its trees and shzubs had 
reached maturity, there may well have been some hesitation about inter- 
foring with it. 


fhere is good reason to suppose that the principal motives behind 
all of these schemos of expansion were those of making Copenhagen grander, 
more beautiful, ond better fortified, and doubtless the king and the 
lead-ing citizens were well satisfied with the results achieved in those 
directions, Nevertheless, fron the present-day historian's point of view, 
the most interesting result was o sociological ore; the extent to which 
living conditions were improved for the greater nunber of citizens. Apart 
from “Nyboder," which bolongs to the special category of "patermlisn," 
examples of which appear all through history and are not necessarily con- 
nected with the current trend of publis opinion, there was of course con- 
siderable social betternment throughout the city as a result of such 
widespread extension. During the latter part of the sliddle Ages, the 
population had been gradually increasing without any expansion taking 
place, and what had once been a well-aired settlembnt of small houses and 
many gardons had become a tightly packed mass of high buildings, not only 
lining the streets, but also forming a network of sunless courtyards and 
alleys built over the gardens. 


It was therefore with a sense of release from unpleasantiyss that 
those citizens who could afford to do so left the old town and took up 
lots in Christianshavn, Frederiksholm, or Frederiksstad, .And there was 
& corresponding sense of freedom in the old town when they went; it was 
not long before Baroque palaces and handsome brick houses with large airy 
rooms and generous courtyards began to appear along the curved medieval 
streets in imitation of those of Frederiksstad, to replace the huddled 
half-timbered structures of former times, But the medieval building lines 
remained to perpetuate beneath a veneer of seemly architectural unity a 
violent difference of planning opinion between two great cultural ages, 


The seventeenth century replanning of Copenhagen was an outstanding 
achievement, and, if judged by the standards of the period, it gave Den- 
mark a capital city having few faults either aesthetic or utilitarian, 

But perhaps because of this it is necessary to sound a warning that cities 
which abuse their original plans and become congested, as old Copenhagen 
did, cannot always find a solution in extension, however skillfully direct- 
ed. To take the most important instance, only a limited application of 
the methods of the Renaissance planner is feasible in attempting to solve 
the congestion of the twentieth century city, for it is already, in most 
cases, too large to permit further extension without becoming umvieldy. 
Too liberal use of the “grand manner," towards which Christian the Fourth 
and his contemporaries were groping, can therefore easily defeat its ovm 
good intentions, What is needed, now that most cities do not lack scale, 
is to borrow a little from the medieval concept of a city, and, rather 
than increase its size, attempt instead to reduce congestion from within, 
By what means this is to be done, whether by greater use of the “neighbor- 
hoor unit" and the creation of satellites, or by complete resettlement, 
(Concluded on wage 40) 
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RUSSIAN CITY PLANNING OF THE 18th AND EARLY 19th CENTURIES 





by Hans Blumenfeld 


Russian Cities before Peter I. 


ae 





Russian cities look back to a long past, Herodotus gives a de- 
tailed description of the big city of Gelonus situated on the upper Don 
or, possibly, on the middle Volga. The soil of Russia and the Ukraine 
is dotted with remnants of the "gorodishche" (townlets), mostly with 

circular or oval earthen walls, which served as refuges for early Slav 
settlers. The foundation of the first permanent settlements of a city 
character was connected with the founders of the Russian state, the 
Varyags, who erected along the great trade route from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea - "from the Varyags to the Greeks" - fortified settlements 
acting as military and commercial centers for the safekeeping of com- 
modities and loot. 


These cities developed rapidly. In the early middle ages Kiev 
probably surpassed any other European city north of the iiediterranean. 
in the first half of the tenth century the German traveler, Dietmar, 
was awed by the splendor of this city; he speaks of 400 churches, and 
of 8 markets populated by German, Scandinavian, Venetian, Greek, and 
Jewish merchants, In 121] a chronicler reports that a fire destroyed 
4300 “courts" in Novgorod, indicating a population of at least 25,000 
persons, 


The burghers of these cities, who were warriors as well as mer- 
chants and money-lenders, soon gained control over the surrounding 
countryside and challenged the power of the prinees, Revolts became so 
threatening thatin 1113 the powerful Czar, Vladimir Monomakh, tried to 
restrict the further growth of the sity of Kiev. It was of no avail. 
By the end of the twelfth contury the cities everywhere had gained the 
right to elect their princes and had forced them to accept a covenant 
which in Novgorod already in the thirteenth century becanea written 
constitution, 


Industry, however, remained much weaker in Russia than it was in 
the contemporary cities of Western Europe, Therefore only the great 
Mr, Blumenfeld began his studies in the history of city planning under 

Dr. AeE. Brinckaann, He has contributed to the Journal 
articles on Nohenjo-Daro (Jan'42) and "Form and Function in Urban Commu- 
nities" (Jan'43), Having thus besome a regular January contributor, iir. 
Blumenfeld again provides us with our annual feast, this time dealing with 
the fascinating era of the absolute monarchy in Russia. Though the author 
knows at first hand the cities here described--he worked as a city planner 
in Soviet Russia for several years--he wishes to mention as an important 
source V,A4. Shkvarikov's "City Planning in Russia in the 18th and early 
19th centuries (iloscow 1939, In Russian), iir. Blumenfeld is now with the 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 
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commercial cities of Novgorod and Pskov were able to develop into full 
fledged and powerful republics, The inland cities decayed, especially 
after the Tartar invasion, and again became dependent on feudal over- 
lords, bishops, monasteries, and secular princes, who also founded many 
new tovms. 


The towns were frequently located at the juncture of two rivors, 
as, for example, Moscow and Pskov (see fig. 1 and 3), and they recorded 
their growth by a sequence of walls, Their esre was the "Kreml," or 
fortress, often a tovm in itself, With the exception of the Hradshin 
at Prague, built by the Czech cousins of the Russian people, there was 
no exact parallel to the "Kreml" in Western Europe, It is more remin- 
iscent of oriental residences, like the forbidden city in Peking, or the 
Ak-Serai in Istanbul, After the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
Kroml of Lioscow was rebuilt by Italian architects, it served as a model 
for the Kremls of many other Russian cities, 


Buring the sixteenth century, with the rise of the contralized 
state of Moscow and the growth of trade, a new wave of city revolutions 
enforced the "nationalization" of the property rights cf the feudal lords. 
The cities were now subject only to the central government of the Czar, 
but they retained their military character, especially in the border re- 
gions. 


The Russian city of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries em- 
bodied two distinct parts, comparable tn the "polis" om "asti"™ of Ho- 
meric times; the “"gorod" (city) and the "passad" (settlement). In some 
cases, as at Smolensk, the “city” consisted only of the Kreml; generally, 
however, an adjacont quarter inhabited by merchants, clergymen, and no~ 
blemen was included within the city wall, The "possad" was composed of 
Quarters inhabited by various tradesmen; along the main road leading in- 
to the town there were usually the long rows of the “coachmens! suburb" 
(Yamskaya Sloboda). These quarters do not differ in any way from vil- 
lages. But even in the "city" the wall was usually the only planned 
eloment, and, together with the churches, the only one built of stone. 
The mansions were wooden buildings in the middle of large courts, sur- 
rounded by o11 kinds of stables, barns, and other outbuildings. 


Ideals and idothods of Absolutist City Planning 


ee oe oe eee 





Peter I., wno, in Lenin's words, "tried to eradicate the feudal 
barbarism of old Russia by barbarous means," ordered his noblemen, under 
threat of punishment by the rod, to erect their mansions "like the build- 
ings of other Eurapean states,.,on the line...and not in the middle of 
the courts," 


This order was characteristic of the basic citv planning idea of 
the period; to express the unity and majesty of the state by a unified 
and orderly system of impressive streets and squares, It also expressed 
the clash between the demands of the absolute state and the desires 
and needs of its subjects. Even in democratic republics the dualism of 
"citoyen" and "bourgeois" is reflected by tne unresolved contrast between 
the rigid order of the public street plan and the haphazard anarchy of 
the developments on private lots, Under the military autocracy of the 
Czars, this conflict between the concept of the city as a whole and the 
individual lives of its constituent parts reached its peak, and was fur- 
ther complicated by the strict division of classes, 
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Peter divided the city dwellers into three groups: the first guild 
comprised the wholesale merchants, the liberal professions, etc,; the 
second guild consisted of retailers and craftsmen; the balance, the 
"common people,” laborers, coachmen, soldiers, were not considered regu- 
lar citizens, liany city plans of the eighteenth century prescribed in 
great detail separate quarters for every group of the population, There 
is no evidence that this was ever fully carried out in practice, but the 
division between the well built center and the poor periphery was always 
very definite and remained so up to the time of the revolution, 


The most powerful reason that drove the common people to the out- 
skirts was the prescription to build only fireproof stone or brick build- 
ings in the central part. The only people who could afford to build such 
houses were the members of the first guild, the civil and military offic- 
ers, the clergy, and the nobility, who since the middle of the eighteenth 
century increasingly moved into the cities, In addition to the residences 
of these classes, the central part of the city contained official and 
government buildings and commercial structures; among these stand out 
the “gostinny dvor," a kind of caravanserai, and the “commercial rows," 
rows of stores erected by the municipality and rented to merchants, 
fhese buildings were usually concentrated on a large central square to- 
ward which the main streets converge. The plan of the entire city was 
subordinated tc this central seat of governmental authority. Subsidi- 
ary squares, serving commercial needs, are brought into axial relations 
to this center, The difference between main streets and side streets 
was outspoken; in some cases special streets for religious processions 
were emphasized. A wall and moat, usually of rectangular shape, en- 
circled the city, not for defense, but merely for purposes of adminis- 
trative control. Cemeteries were placed outside of the city wall. 


The whole progran was sumned up neatly in an instruction of the 
1780's directing the replanning of Dnitrov, north of Moscow, a small 
old tovm surrounded by ten little suburbs, It called for"a main square 
on which are to be located the "gostinny dvor," all government buildings, 
the district and lower court, the nobles, the magistrate and other le- 
gal institutions, and the orphans! court.... (also) warehouses for 
spirits and salt, the granaries, squares for the sale of hay and wood, 
a commercial square on which various commodities of daily life can be 
sold, drive-in squares on which are various small stands, blocks for 
factories, blocks for the military, for the nobility, for buildings of 
the common folk, blocks for the intelligentsia ("Raznochintsi"), imns, 
bridges, roads, cemeteries, a wall and moat for the delimitation of the 
town." The ambitious vlan which tried to forse a gridiron scheme upon 
a picturesque hilly site (fig. 2) remained on paper, os many of its con- 
temporarics,. 


The realization of these plans, worked out in the offices of the 
central government, was dependent on three means, First, the streets 
and squares were laid out and the police was charged to see to it that 
all new houses were buiit on the prescribed street lines. Sometimes 
wooden houses, and occasionally even an old wooden chursh were moved 
to the new line; in most cases, however, no means were available for 
this purpose, and only if and when old houses burned dowm or were de- 
molished was the new plan enforced. Second, the plan prescribed for 
various zones different building materials, heights of buildings, and 
frequently the design of the elevations faeing on the main squares and 
streets, The third means for translation of the plan into reality was 
the actual erection of government and municipal buildings; and the main 
achievements of the old Russian city planners are found in those parts 
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of the cities which consist largely of these official buildings, 


The fate of the city plan in a small poor cumnunity is well illus- 
trated by the little town of Ostashkov, on Lake Seliger. An order of 
April 2, 1772, makes the following stipulations; 


1. fhe Magistrate shall collaborate with the Governor in 
erecting public buildings according to plan. 


2. Inhabitants who have old houses shall not be forced to 
rebuilt, but may keep them until they tumble dom or 
are otherwise destroyed. 


5. Lots shall be first offered to the burghers; if, how- 
ever, they are not allotted within a year, they shall 
be given to strangers without pay, but with the proviso 
that they will be taken beck if building is not started 
within three years if buildings are of wood, or five 
years if they are of stone. 


4, The city shall not be extended without special permission, 


5. For the time being the old commercial rows may be left 
alone; but if the merchants themselves want to build new 
ones according to plan, they shall not be interfered with, 


6. Small changes in the plan, in conformity with local con- 
ditions and for the benefit of the inhabitants, may be 
made by the Governor. (This last provision, included in 
most instructions, often resulted in ultimate destruction 
of the plan.) 


In 1781 the Governor ordered commercial rows to be built of brick 

m the main square according to drawings issued by the Governor's office, 
all other buildings on this square to be also of brick or stone. This 
was practically the only part of the plan which was ever carried out, 
fhough most of the wooden houses burned down in 1792 and 1799, the in- 
habitants clung to their old lots, and also lacked the means to build 
according to the plans prescribed by the Governor; so the town was re- 
built substantially in its old form, 


In many other instances, however, tovms destroyed by fire were re- 
built on an entirely now plan without any trace of the previous streets. 
In other cases, protests of the inhabitants forced the authorities to 
revise their plans, In 1784 a new plan for Arkhangelsk had been con- 
firmed, Tivo years later a new government order said: "revise anew the 
plan of the city of Arkhangelsk because it is unsuitable for realization; 
(make it) conform with existing buildings and local conditions, paying 
especial attention to the conservation, as far as possible, of every- 
body's property, and do not inflict losses am hardship on the inhabi- 
tants by wholesale demolition of houses; prepare another plan and submit 
it to the commission for building of capitals and ether cities," Both 
plans are still in existence (figs. 5A and B); the second one was def- 
initely an improvement, much less schematic than the original project, 
and has been in the main carried out. Perhaps the most outstanding 
change was the replacement of the large blocks in the outlying quarters 
by small blocks more in keeping with the means of the "little people" 
expected to live there. However, a plan of 1930 shows much of this 
territory still undeveloped, 


1ether they were schematic paper plans or took account of reali- 
ties, all plans of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries set 
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themselves the same basic tasks; to develop a rational unified street 
plan, obliterating the old division between city and suburbs, the whole 
to be enclosed in definite limits and dominated by the sity center, 
with the architecture of the center, of the main streets, and of the 
secondary squares emphasizing this dominance, Demands of fire protec- 
tion, drainage, and to some extent of public health were taken into 
consideration. In some cases in the north, southern exposures and 
protection against cold winds were sought; while in the south, access 
to cool breezes was considered important, 


Three Periods 





Within this common set of aims and means, three periods stand. out; 
the pioneer work of Peter I.; the replanning of most Russian cities 
under Catherine II. in the spirit of the great eighteenth century tradi- 
tion of towm design; and the implementation of these plans as well as 
the planning of other cities in the forms of the “Enpire" mainly during 
the reign of Alexander I, 


Peter's new capital, Petersburg, founded in 1703 in the swanps 
at the mouth of the Neva, was intended to be a model of the great Euro- 
pean city-type. For a while the erection of stone buildings in all 
other towns of the empire was forbidden in order to concentrate all 
available resources in the capital, These ruthless methods succeeded; 
in 1722 St. Petersburg had 70,000 inhabitants, and in 1787 it was the 
seventh city of Europe with a population of 190,000 inhabitants, Orig- 
inally the fortress of SS, Peter and Paul on the right bani of the Neva 
was intended to be the core of the new city; but the plan made in 1717 
by Leblond, a pupil of Lenotre, shows the main development on Basilius 
Island, farther dowmstream, with a gridiron of canals and oblong blocks 
om the Dutch ‘seventeenth century pattern, But the city finally devel- 
oped mainly on the left bank of the river, Characteristically, the cen- 
ter of this part was not Peter's modest "iwinter house" which stood, 
without special distinction,among the houses of his officers, but the 
Navy Yard (called the "Admiralty"), 


The same practical approach and disregard for representation 
were characteristic of the other towns founded by Peter, mostly as 
strong points in newly conquered territories such as Azov and Taganrog, 
There the citadels were purely military establishments, separate from 
the city, The plan of the old part of Astrakhan (fig, 4) which shows 
a decidedly "Dutch" pattern, also appears to be a ereation of Peter's 
regime, Petrozavodsk ("Peter's factory") in Karelia, founded in 1703, 
was a combination of « large fortified east-iron factory with a garrison 
of 3000 soldiers, built on a rectangular street plan, The idea to plant 
a birch grove on the shores of Lake Onega for the recreation of the in- 
habitants was as modern as the industrial character of the city itself, 


In his city plans, as in other respects, Peter had beén in advance 
of his countrymen, and after his death most of them fell into oblivion, 
Half a century later, Catherine II. sought to enhance the glory of her 
reign by the foundation and replanning of cities, "From the very first 
establishment of settlements," says an imperial order, "all peoples 
recognized the advantages of building towms,..,. From the dawm of history, 
beginning with antiquity, we meet everywhere the memory of the founders 
of cities equally with the memory of the lavmakers," These grandiose 
ambitions of the lusty German princess became the target of the wits of 
Europe. Joseph II., the emperor of Austria, wrote on one occasion: 
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"Today we achieved a great deed; my sister Catherine laid the first 
stone of a new city, and I laid the last one," 


any of these new towms were founded in the Black Sea territories 
eonquered from the Turks; others were the result of administrative reor- 
ganization, The "Regulations for the administration of the provinces," 
issued in 1775, ordered provincial governors "to establish county towns, 
either in existing villages or in new places," The local nobility was 
urged to move to these county seats. The "Document on the rights and 
privileges of the cities of the Russian Enpire,"” issued in 1785, and in 
force up to 1872, prescribed that "a city must be built according to an 
approved plan, signed by the hand of her Imperial Majesty." In 1762 a 
"Commission for the building of the cities of St, Petersburg and Moscow" 
had been created; in 1768 its control was extended to all towns of Rus- 
sia, This commission, conposed of the best architects of the country, 
performed an enormous amount of valuable work; from 1762 to 1796 it ap- 
proved no less than 416 plans, 


These plans were based on a variety of geometrical schemes which 
sometimes were designed rather mechanically, but in many cases, espec* 
ially in the larger cities, were very subtly adapted to the characteris- 
tics of the site and to existing buildings. While in Peter's day the 
center was atmost emphasized by an isolated building, now a group of 
buildings surrounding a central square formed the center of the city, 
with one or more main streets leading to secondary squares and to the 
gates. In some of the smaller towns the central squares were out of 
scale, but generally the design shdwed the sense of proportion charac- 
teristic of eighteenth century city planning. 


In the first half of the nineteenth century increased prosperity 
enabled the cities to carry out many plans initiated during the preced- 
ing period, At the same time, the growing importance of commerce and 
industry changed their character, They were no longer enclosed in def- 
inite geometrical boundaries, Large parks were introduced into the city , 
as at Rostov-on-Don (fig. 15), and the planting of trees on streets and 
squares became general. More than before, the city was opened up toward 
natural features. The scale of all elements became larger, while their 
shape assumed a more rigid geometric regularity. Square blocks predomi- 
nated and plazas tended to be either exact squares or exact circles, The 
teachings of Vitruvius and Palladio, and the examples of Washington and 
of Napoleonic Paris exercised strong influences. Instead of a central 
square, a main axis, a mall, or "prospect" became the dominant element 
of the plan, to which the plazas were subordinated, 


Toward the middls of the century, the utilitarian approach of the 
surveyor became more and more dominant; the plan ceased to be a design 
for a threeedimensional framework for city life and became a mere geo- 
metrical street pattern without definite shape or proportion. 


Basic types of plan. 





Throughout the three creative periods a great variety of street 
patterns were used. Roughly they may be divided into four types: the 
radio-centric, the fan-shaped, the rectangular, and the diagonal. ilany 
plans were of mixed types, and actually no city was built completely ac- 
cording to an unmodified preconseived plan. In Leningrad, which served 
always as the great sehool and example for the rest of the country, the 
right bank was developed on a radio-centric plan around the Peter Paul 
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Fortress, Basilius Island retained its Dutch gridiron, while the left 
bank was dominated by three main streets fanning out from the Admiralty. 
The whole was unified by the broad band of the Neva and centered on the 
“arrow," the sharp point of the island, which appropriately became the 
site of the monumental Bourse, 


Moscow has gradually become the classic example of the radio-cen- 

tric plan (see fig. 3), but it had not been so at the beginning. The 
Kreml occupied the triangle in the typical "cape" situated between 
Neglinnaya cteek and the lioscow river (zone 1). On the neck between 

the rivers three streets radiated from the gates, and merchants settling 
in this fan-shaped sector formed the "Chinese City" (zone 2). The en- 
tire complex was surrounded by the semicircular "White City" (zone 3), 
and finally by the circular earth wall of the "Earthen City" (zone 4). 
After the Napoleonic invasion, the old walls were transformed into 


tree-lined boulevards and the Neglinnaya creek was covered and its valley 


transformed into a park strip, thus completely obliterating the "cape" 
situation which had given rise to the original settlement. 


The Kreml became the core of radio-centric plans in many other 
cities. The monastery of old Rostov, built in the early middle ages on 
a lake north of lioscow, was surrounded on the land side by a roughly 
semicircular wall. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, a wide 
semicircular sQuare was created all around this wall, with several 
streets radiating in all directions, The plan for Kostroma, made in 
1781, showed the cathedral, warehouses for salt and wine, stores and 
other buildings located on ea huge semicircular square before the gates 
of the Kreml. The city covered a semicircular territory around this 
center, with four concentric polygonal rings and 12 radial stre2ts,. 

The plan of Zolechev formed a pentagon, while the plan of Lyoubim (1784) 
tried to adapt six sides of an octagon to an irregular site. Here five 
streets converged on an oversized central sQuare in which a group of 
small historic churches was retained as a focal point, and for which an 
architectural frame was provided by one=storied merchant houses and 
stores (fig. 6). Some wholly schematic plans, like that for Semyonov 

of 1781 (fig. 7) look as if they neverhad been seriously intended for 
execution. 


Vihere the territory was linited, the radio-centric scheme was 
reduced to a fan-shaped plan. In Gorki (Nishny-lNovgorod) the old Krenl 
stood on a steep hill above the confluence of the Oka and the Volga. 
Opposite the main gate, a plaza was built under the reign of Catherine 
the surrounding buildings formed a segment of a cirele, and four strects 
radiated from it, one of which was the main street of the city, whiie 
another was a promenade along the high bank of the Volga. In Taganrog 
(fig. 8) only the citadel built on oa promontory survived from Peter's 
days; but in the 1770 plan, streets were laid out radiating from this 
citadel. The central street widened into’a huge square which in turn 
became the center of a rectangular street scheme, The two different 
patterns were tied together with considerable skill, 

Not always was the fan-shaped plan generated by an existing cen- 
ter. In the little town of Oboyev (fig. 12 A and B), the plan of 1779 
transformed the highway from Kaluga to litsensk into the axis of the city 
and designed a round plaza about the enxthedral, This cathedral ond tivo 
smaller churches were the only elements of the old village conserved by 
the new plan. The supple street scheme, with two additional avenues 
radiating from the plaza, fitted well into the city's triangular outline 
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which was limited by two creeks, However, it entirely disregarded the 
rather steep contours and was never carried out, 


The fan-shaped plan, so expressive of the spirit of absolutism, 
had a curious resurrection in the nineteenth century in the new Russian 
Quarters added to the old native cities of Central Asia, Tashkent, 
Samarkand, ete., where it was regularly used. In the center, however, 
where all the streets converged, was - nothing. The plan of Andijan 
(fig. 9) is representative of half a dozen others, The "raison d'etre" 
of the seheme had been forgotten; only the shell remained. It retained, 
nevertheless, the pleasant contrast of curved and straight streets, and 
since these were often enhaneed by planting with broad shade trees in 
all streets, and with long rows of poplars along the main radii, these 
cities have considerable charm, 


Most frequent was the rectangular plan. Especially in the newly 
sottled regions in the southern steppes and in Siberia, it recommended 
itself for the same reasons that won it acceptance in the American West; 
ease of surveying and subdividing. It was sometimes imposed without ree 

gard to the site; Tiraspol in Bessarabia, founded at the end of the 
eighteenth century, was given a checkerboard plan enclosed by a square 
wall; the streets had no relation to the shores of the bay which cut 
deep into the city and was the very reason for its existence, In the 
same period the city of Vyatka (now Kirov) was rebuilt on a similar plan 
without any regard to the contours of the hilly site or the plan inher- 
ited from the middle ages. 


In other places, however, the rectangular plan merely regularized 
the historically developed pattern, conserving most of the existing 
buildings, as, for example, in the little town of Kargopol in Karelia 
(fig. 10 A and B), 


Many rectangular plans developed aleng a main road which became 
the main street of the city, In most cases two main streets, with the 
central square at their crossing, formed the skeleton of the plan, with 
smaller squares in rhythmical sequence developed along the two axes, 
Bogorodtsk (now ioginsk), founded in 1506 as a village near Moscow and 
elevated to the rank of a eity as a result of the development of the silk 
industry, was replanned in 1784 (fig. 11). The road from Moscow to Nish- 
ny-Novgorod became the main street, but differed from the usual solution 
in skirting the central square, not bisecting it. The road leading to 
the bridge across the river Klyazma was handled in the same way. The 
"cardo," however, was oriented to the center of the square, and all 
smaller squares are laid out symmetrically to streets in the orthodox 
manner. The enormous central square (about 800' x 800') was to be sur- 
rounded by government buildings and merchants! rows, while just beyond 
its corners, two smaller squares were established, one serving as a milk 
market. At each of the three gates was a smaller square equipped with 
hitching poles, Bogorodtsk never grew into a real city, and little has 
been realized of the sophisticated composition of streets, squares, and 
blocks of varying shapes and sizes, 


In Arkhangelsk (fig. 5B), four gridirons, each of different ori- 
entation, followed the bend of the river much in the same way as they 
do in ec similar situation in New Orleans. At Kaluga, three new sections, 
each a gridiron pattern but diverging from each other by about 120°, ad- 
joined the semicircular wall of the old eity which remained unchanged. 
The three new sectors were linked by a broad street which bisects each 
of them; the breaks in this street were marked by large circular plazas, 
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each plaza acting as a joint between two adjacent parts, 


In some cases no preconczived pattern was followed, but exist- 
ing elements, mostly churches, monasteries, or city gates, were con- 
nested by diagonals which formed the skeleton of the city's street 
system. These plans present themselves as a combination of fan-shaped 
and rectangular patterns, 


The town of Arsamas owed its importance to two rich monastories, 
When a new plan was made in 1781 (fig. 13), the Brothers of S.. Nicolas 
seem to have had more pull than those of S, Dimitry. On sither side of 
S. NicOlas compound a square was laid out, with three streets fanning 
out from each of them, A street connected the rival monastery with an 
important city gate, but it constituted an independent clement of the 
plan. In Mariupol and Yaroslavl, historic ¢hurches acted as focal points 
of the plan; in the early nineteenth century plans of Poltava and Kerch, 
plazas of a secular character formed dominant elements. In Voronezh 
(fig. 14) the old parts of the city on the slope of a hill had survived 
a fire in 1772; the part of the city situated on the heights, beyond the 
Kreml, was replanned in 1774. Three streets fanning out from the Kreml 
composed the main feature, but the scheme was modified and enriched by 
strests giving access to the city gates or to the old parts of the city. 


Main Elements of the Plan 





While the physiognomy of the medieval Russian city had been deter- 
mined by the bulk of the walls, towers, and cupolas of the Kreml, the 
monasteries and churches, in the eighteenth century the primary emphasis 
was on the spatial relati:ons of streets and squares, "Everywhere there 
shall be among the buildings regular order and complete eorrespondence, 
both for the use and comfort of the inhabitants and for the enbellish- 
ment fitting a eapital city," thus demanded the international competi- 
tion for a plan for St. Petersburg in 1765. The straight broad street 
with clearly defined walls was the universal element of order, The 
traditional narrow and crooked streets were barred. Even for alleys 
a minimum width of 40 feet was prescribed in iloseow in 1752, with a 
mininum width of 64 feet for new streets, The same dimensions were 
adopted for minor and major streets in Voronezh, In Tver (now Kalinin) 
the main streets were 80 feet wide with the height of the adjacen 
buildings fixed at 40 feet, This proportion of 2:1 was that generally 
adopted for main streets in the eighteenth century, n the Impire 
period the main prospect often assumed extraordinary width (see Rostov, 
fige 15), resulting in proportions of 4;1 ond more. One and two-story 
buildings continued to be the rule, except for the central parts of the 
two capitals where three- ond four-story buildings predominated with, 
for example, a 68-foot height limit for the Nevski Prospect in St, Pe- 
tersburg. Only the streets in the center of the city were lined by 
continuous rows of buildings; on most streets, housss alternated with 
fences and gates, In the upper class residential districts, houses, 
grilles, and gates sometimes formed part of an claborate continuous 
design, as at Tver. 


The street profile was usually formed by a raised driveway for 
two or more vehicles, with ditches alongside the road, and with tio 
wooden sidewalks along the houses, loaving an unused grass-covored 
strip between driveway and sidowalks, 

Large sQuares were needed as market places, and in some cases also 
for military parades. In small market tovms, they occasionally remained 
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just wide open expanses with a few small buildings scattered around their 
edges; often, however, the city builders succeeded in making them the 
representative reception rooms of their tovms, The circular plaza of 
Poltava, for example, with a diameter of 70O0feet was originally intended 
for "the sale of liquor and tar," but was soon transformed into a typical 
"rond point," the center marked by an obelisk commemorating the battle of 
Poltava, the periphery formed by two-story buildings of uniform design. 


While the size of sQuares was generally controlled by their func- 
tion, thoir shape varied widely, depending on their role in the entire 
composition of the city, In the early eighteenth century plan of As- 
trakhan (fig. 4) they were still mainly utilitarian and their shape re- 
calls the medieval manner of forming a place by leaving a block unbuilt 
or by widening a street. In addition to squares and circles, Catherine's 
city-plonners also employed polygonal and oval forms, Where existing 
buildings had to be taken into account, even entirely irregular outlines 
occurred, as in the replanning of Yaroslavl in 1778. The oblong square 
with semicircular exedras on the ends, that magnificent form inherited 
from imperial Rome, was chosen to represent the majesty of Catherine's 
Enpire at Azov, Taganrog (fig. 8), and Mariupol, in territcry conquered 
from the Turks, The plan of Voronezh (fig. 14) had an even richer vari- 
ant of the same type, with arcades delineating an imner space within 
the larger square, 


Proportions of the streets and squares were carefully balanced, 
At Tver the diameter of the semicircularplaza (fig. 16) was almcst 400 
feet, as was also the diameter of the octagonal square with which it was 
closely connected, The three streets fanning out from the hemicycle 
converged not towards its center, but towards a point determined by the 
periphery of the full circle. The three streets and the four buildings 
adjacent to these streets were all of equal width (85 feet) and this 
width was twice the height of the buildings. The two streets radiating 
from the hemicycle outside the gate of Taganrog (fig. 8) were similarly 
oriented not towards the center, but towards opposite points on the 
periphery of the hemicycle. 


The Empire, with its desire for simplicity, avoided this merging 
of streets and plazas. Streets were generally strictly oriented toward 
the centorof the square; sometimes they skirted it, but hardly ever 
entered at a corner, During this period the unique composition of plazas 
around the Admiralty and the Winter Palace in Leningrad reccived its 
final form. The tremendous scale of this great example was sometimes 
mulated in provincial cities, as in Rostov on the Don (fig. 15). 


For public squares and major streets, the city planners tried to 

control not only the height of the buildings, but also the design of the 
elevations. The commission for replanning St. Petersburg proposed that 
the government erect facades on the squares and allow the houses behind 
them to be built as the owmers planned. This was never carried out and 
owmers did not always follow the officially approved plans, More suc- 
eessful was the erection of complexes of public buildings according to 
a comprehensive plan. In particular the “commercial rows" with their 
long sequence of arcades wore well suited to emphasize the unity of the 
space thoy enclosed. The crowning achievement was the building of the 
Theator Street in St. Petorsburg by Rossi, 1828-33, expressive of imperi- 
al grandeur as no other street since the days of Palmyra, 
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The interior of the block was outside the scope of the city plan- 
ner, Generally lots were fairly large, in small cities half an acre and 
more; with low coverage and detached buildings, there could be no objec- 
tion to shapes of blocks with sharp angle s, so frequent with fan-snaped 
or diagonal schemes. Trees growing in. private yards added much charm 
to most streets outside the central part of the city. Public green, in 
the eighteenth century, was limited to a few spots inside the city wall; 
but the roads leading up to the city gates were usually lined with 
trees, and frequently tree-lined promenades surrounded the town, as in 
Voronezh. In the nineteenth century, large expanses of green were pro- 
vided in the city. Three parks broke up the checkerboard pattern of 
Volsk; no house was more than a few blocks distant from a park. In 
Voznessensk a semicircular "green belt" divided the city from the sub- 
urbs. In Omsk, twelve city blocks were reserved for a central park. In 
Rostov (fig. 15) a large park was developed along a little strean,. 


Water frequently supplemented the green, Canals and ponds, serv- 
ang for drainage and as reservoirs for fire fighting, formed part of the 
plan of Poltava. .iost Russian cities were built on the banks of a river, 
of a lake, or of the sea, and made good use of their waterfronts, The 
Quais of Leningrad, started in 1764, became the model for many smaller 
towns. In Yaroslavl, the high bank of the Volga was converted into a 
promenade. The promenade of Odessa, overlooking the Black Sea, in the 
early nineteenth century was linked to the waterfront by the magnificent 
stairs which most American movie-goers remember from the tragic scene 
in Eisenstein's "Potemkin." In 1840, a stairway was built in Kerch 
(fige 17), leading up from the shore of the Cimmerian Bosporus to the 

top of the hill which carries the name of Mithridates in memory of the 
Pontian king who is reported to have found his death on the Akropolis 
of ancient Pantikapaion, The stairway, 27 fect wide and consisting of 
flat steps (5 x 20 inches) was broken by three terraces, A mausoleum 
crowning the hill formed the “point de vue" for the staimmy,. Such 
plastic bodies, placed at focal points, were indispensable for the bal- 
ance of the spatial ensembles of classicism which were composed so 
largely of horizontal elements, The eighteenth century used fountains 
end monuments for this purpose, The larger plazas of the nineteenth 
eontury, lined by the long cornices of severe Empire buildings, called 
for stronger counterweights. These were created by triumphal arches, 
obelisks, and monumental columns such as the iontferrand column on the 
square bofore the Winter Palace in Leningrad. 


The silhouette of these citics is still dominated by the domes 
end bell towers of modicval churches. Differingfrom the medicoval citios 
of Westorn Europe, which are usually dominated by one towering cathedral, 
Russian citics show a multitude of verticals, mostly in clusters. (See 
silhouette of Dnitrov (fig. 2) and also distribution of churches on 
plans of Kargopol (fig. 10) and Arsamas (fig. 13).) The spire of the 
St. Petersburg Admiralty, forming the focal point of throe radiating 
main strcots, is a unique exception, The great monumental palaces and 
governnental buildings of the Bupire present lons solid blocks without 
a characteristic silhouctte, But in all those cities where they crowm 
the banks of wide rivers, they magnificently transpose into the language 
of archit<ccturc the broad expanse of the Russian land. 


4ccopts nee ¢ of the Heritage 








The work of the planners and builders of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century has left its permanent imprint on the Russian cities 
which gives them their unmistakable identity, different both from the 
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cities of Western Europe and from those of America, They share with our 
cities the predominance of regular street patterns and of generous scale; 
but the patterns are more varied, and the buildings are lower, They 
share with European cities the emphasis on the city center, on plazas 
and avenues and boulevards; but the streets and plazas are wider, and 
the buildings are less varied. 


Modern Russian City Planners set themselves different tasks from 
those of their predecessors. A rational land-use pattern, considera- 
tions of hygiene and comfort, transportation, and municipal engineering 
demand their attention. For a while they were inclined to believe that 
the modern industrial city called for a radically new pattern without a 
city center, and that building in parallel rows had obliterated the 
street. But the traditional concept of the city, exemplified in the 
unique achievement of Leningrad, has reasserted itself powerfully. A 
large regularly shaped plaza adornes with monuments, a wide straight 
street oriented toward’ a "point de vue" and faced by solid parallel rows 
of buildings, a waterfront lined by granite quais--these images live in 
the minds of the Russian people and their architects, They form the 
elements of their contemporary city plans which again emphasize a def- 
inite center and a definite delimitation of the built-up area, As in 
other fields of endeavor in Russia, the old national tradition thus sur- 
vives within the framework of the new social structure, 
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For the next Journal, a rich and varied menu is be- 
ing prepared. Henry Hope will discuss some of his recent 
researches on the development of the Art Nouveau, William 
Gray Purcell will contribute his recollections of Louis 
Sullivan. Dr. Charles Porter, of the National Park Ser- 
vice, is preparing a statement on the proper aims in pre- 
serving historic monuments, nd Dr, Bail Kaufmann deals 
with an important but almost unknown carly 18th century 
Italian architectural rationalist, Carlo Lodoli. The 
editor will be pleased to consider for publication proposed 
or completed articles, 


a oe ee ek ee 


"The works cf those who have stood the test of 
ages have a claim to that respect and veneration 
to which no modern can pretend. There is no 
danger of studying too much the works of these 
great men," 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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PROBLHIS IN RESTORING THE PLAN OF WASHINGTON 





by H. Paul Caemmerer 


As the Nineteenth Century came to a close and people began to look 
forward to achievements of the Twentieth, events happened that marked a 
new era for the National Capital. In 1800 the District of Columbia had 
become the Seat of Govermment, and now leaders of the Nation in Congress, 
in cooperation with the Governors of the States and citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, particularly the members of the Washington Board of 
Trade, made plans for an appropriate centennial celebration, At the in- 

stance of President iicKinley, December 12, 1900 was selected for the 
celebration in ord er that it might occur during the session of Congress. 
It was a notable event. 


During the century the City of Washington had growm from a popula- 
tion of 3,000 to 218,000 and the Union of 16 States had increased to 45, 
The Spanish-American War had made of the United States a world-power, 
but its capital city was a shabby place, and it was the desire of leaders 
of the country to make it a city in keeping with the wealth, dignity 
and power of the Republic. 


Several suggestions were made to mark the Centennial Celebration by 
some greet national movement for the improvement of the District of Colun- 
bia, and several projects were suggested. Outstanding among these was 
the one which resulted in the restoration of the L'Mnfant Plan of 1791 
for the "Federal City," that had been approved by President Washington 
and Secretary of State Jefferson. This proposal made particular refer- 
ence to the Central Composition and the Mall axis of the Plan. 


The movement got under way when in December, 1900, the American 
Institute of Architects held its convention in Washington, during the 
administration of President Peabody. As related by Glenn Brown, its 
Secretary, in his "Memories (1860-1930)" page 212, the Institute then 
begen "a public service crusade for the artistic development of Washing- 
ton which kept the officials and membership alert and busy for the next 
fifteen years...." uch of the Convention was taken up with a discussion 
of subjects pertaining to the needs of the National Capital, The “papers" 
read were published under the title Park Improvement Papers, The subjects 
are of real interest, showing conditions as they were here then, and we 
mention 2 few; 





Action of the Washington Board of Trade in Relation to the 
Park System of the District of Columbia. 

action Toward the Establishment of an Arboretum. 

The Need of Additional Playgrounds, Parks, and Reservation. 





Dr, Caemmerer, Secretary of the Comaission of Fine Arts, Weshington,D.C., 
has written "Viashington, the Naticnal Capital," an excel- 
lent history and survey published during the Washington Bicentennial Celoe-~ 
bration in 1932; also "“. Manual on the Orij;in and Development of Washington," 
for use in high school civics coursos, and indispensable to all serious 
students of the capital, 
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Notes on the Establishment of o National Park in the 
District of Columbia and the Acquirement and Im- 
provement of the Valley of Rock Creek for Park 
Purposes. 

Essay on tre City of Washington. 

The Eighteer.th and Twentieth Century Plans for Wash- 
ington City. 

The Embellishment of Washington, 


The American Institute of Architeets appointed a committee to confer 
with the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, and that Committee 
appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of Senator James McMillan, Chairman, 
Senator J. ti, Gallinger, Senator Thomas S. Martin, and Dr. Charles Moore 
serving as secretary to confer with the Committee of the Institute, They 
met on March 19, 1901. The Institute was represented by its President 
and Secretary and members of the legislative committee, At that meeting 

the needs of the National Capital were fully discussed and the appoint- 
ment of ao committee of artists was agreed to. The following, each of 
whom hod rendered distinguished service at the World's Fair held in Chi- 
cago in 1893 were chosen; Daniel H. Burnham, architect; Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., landscape architect; Charles F, McKim, architect; and Augus= 
tus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor. This group came to be known as the McMillan 
Park Commission of 1901. The Commission made a thorough study of the 
needs of the National Capital, visited a number of leading cities in ku- 
rope, and then decided,first, that the L'fnfant Pjan of 1791 should be 
restored; and, second, that it should be adapted to the entire District 
of Columbia, They then employed numerous artists who portrayed the ideas 
and recommendations in the form of perspectives, plans, and other draw- 
ings. They were published by the McMjllan Commission in a report en- 
titled, "The Improvement of the Park System of the District of Columbia," 
(Senate Report No, 166, Fifty-Seventh Congress, 1902) edited by Charles 
Moore, while Clerk to the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 


The McMillan Commission was confronted with two serious difficul- 
ties in carrying out L'Enfant's ifall Plan, namely, the removal of exist- 
ing railroad tracks that crossed the ifall, and the removal of the Botanic 
Garden at the head of the Mall, The first of these seemed almost impos- 
sible, since Congress by an Act of February 12, 1901, had authorized the 
erection of a new railroad station on the Mall, but it proved to be the 
easier; the second had to wait twenty-five years. 


Fortunately iir, Burnham had received the commission from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company to design the new Station. It was while he 
and his fellow members of the iiciillan Commission were in Europe that 
the issue came to a crisis, and it devolved upon lir, Burnham to see 
President alexander J, Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company con- 
cerning this matter, The story is well told by Dr, iioore in his Life 
and Times of Charles Follen licKim, page 198. He wrote from personal 
experience, for the meeting took place while the Meilillan Commission 
and ir, Cassatt were in London. tie quote; 





"On a memorable evening Burnhom went off to his interview with 
Mr. Cassatt, while his companions, reenforced by iir, Henry 
White, Secretary of the /merican Enbassy, waited in intense 
suspense, After a period so short in actual time that it 
seemed to presage defeat, Burnham reappeared. «as he report- 
ed the conversation, Mr. Cassatt said: ‘Since you gentlemen 
left the United States a community of interests between the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroads has been 
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brought about. We are willing to build a Union Station 
north of the Capitol, provided Senator Ncilillan will se- 
cure from Congress an appropriation of a million and a 
half toward tunneling Capitol Hill to make the connections 
with the south.' 


"The report Burnham brought was so overwhelming, it 
opened up such unlimited possibilities, that the feeling 
was one of soberness--of joy, certainly, but of great re- 
sponsibility. The good news was cabled to Senator ifeiillan 
for whom it meant another arduous eampaign to win Congress 
to an approval of the new. plans--and an appropriation. How- 
ever, he proved to be no less elated than were the Comnission; 
and he lived long enough to carry through the Union Station 
legislation," 


Concerning the Botanic Garden, Dr. lioore had reported to the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, on March 27, 1901: 


"The reservation directly west of the Capitol grounds 
is occupied by the Botanical Gardens, which are under the 
general control of the Joint Committee on the Library. The 
imaediate control is in the hands of a superintendent who 
is practically independent. The grounds are inclosed by a 
wall surmounted by a high iron fenee, and they interrupt the 
driveway between the Mall and the Capitol grounds..." 


The McMillan Comnission in its report called attention to the fact 
that "On the western side of the Capitol grounds, where Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Maryland Ayenue converge, the L'mfant Plan shows 'a public 
walk through which carriages may ascend to the upper square of the Fed- 
eral house'." Having restored the true north and south line of the Car- 
itol grounds, the Commission prdposed to treat the space occupied by t 3 
Botanic Garden as a broad thoroughfare, enriched with parterres of grevn, 
and forming an organic connection between the Capitol and the Mall, It 
was to be known as Union Square. The Commission recommended placing the 
Grant Memorial, which was then proposed, as "the chief decoration of the 
square." Some years later, it was decided to locate the Meade Memorial, 
the gift of the State of Pennsylvania, in Union Square. Finally, the 
relocation of the Botanic Garden south of Maryland Avenue was agreed to, 
In connection with the Act of Congress approved March 4, 1929 (45 Stat, 
Pe 1694) to provide for enlarging the Capitol Grounds, authority was 
also given to develop the Mall area between the Capitol and the Washing- 
ton Monument, thereby bringing to realization this vital part of the 
L'Enfant Plan after almost 150 years. 


The Plan of the KecMillan Commission to restore the Iiall Axis of 
the L'Enfant Plan came to a test in 1904 when it was proposed to locate 
the Department of Agriculture Building in such a way as to provide for 
a Mall only 600 feet in width, instead of 900 feet, between building 
lines, A Bill had been introduced in the Senate, No. 4845, by Senator 
Newlands, stating that no building shall be erected on the Mall of 
Washington, District of Columbia, within four hundred feet of a central 
line stretching from the centerof the Dome of the Capitol to the center 
line of the Washington tionument,. 


An extensive Hearing was held on this Bill before the Senate Conm- 
mittee on the District of Columbia on March 12, 1904, at which all the 
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members of the iickiillan Commission, the chief officers of the Anerican 
Institute of architects, and many others were present, The Institute 
through its President, W. S. Eames, and Glenn Brown, Secretary, filed a 
letter of protest against encroachment on the Plan of the iiall, and in 
support of the Bill, stating in part, 


"The original plan has been acknowledged in all 
quarters of ‘the world as the best scheme devised for a 
dignified and artistic capital city, It is our duty to 
have it executed in such a manner as to make our national 
city the equal, if not the superior, of any of the capi- 
tals of Europe." 


Continuing, they said, to encroach on the Plan of Washington in the man- 
ner proposed, “would surely prove to be a national and irreparable mis- 
take." iir. Burnham gave testimony at length on the work of the licifillan 
Commission, and regarding the central panel of the liall said, "A 300- 
foot opening is necessary between. the greatest monument in the world and 
one of the greatest domes in the world...." 


With the help of President Theodore Roosevelt, the 1901 Plan was 
sustained, Also the Honorable Elihu Root, Secretary of War in the cabi- 
net of President iicKinley, Secretary of State in the cabinet of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and later a United States Senator from the State of 
Now York, was a great champion of the Plan of 1901. He aimed "to drive 
dowm as many pegs as possible" towards its realization, 


about this same period, legislation was enacted, approved April 28, 
1904, providing for a Power House for Public Buildings, as follows; 


"For the preparation, by the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds, of preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for location, construction, and equipment of a power house 
with distributing mains for heat, steam, and electric power to 
the existing and projected Government buildings on the Mall and 
in the vicinity of the White House, said Superintendent to re- 
port thereon in full to Congress at its next session, five 
thousand dollars." 


This sehemc developed into a great controversy over a period of 
years, since it was proposed to locate the Power House in proxinity to 
the Washington ionument in such a way that the Monument would be seen 
through smokestacks. The Anerican Institute of Architects, through 
Secretary Glenn Brown, protested violently against the scheme as did 
also The American Federation of Arts through its Secretary, iiiss Leila 
Hechlin, Public sentiment finally caused abandonment of the scheme, 
and the power house was built elsewhere, 


Next to the restoration of the liall Axis, the greatest feature in 
the Plan of 1901 was doubtless the provision made to extend the axis 
from the Washington lionument westward three-fourths of a mile, and there 
locate a Memorial to Abraham Lincoln, The area was then being reclaimed 
by the United States Engineers Office and East and West Potomac Parks 
were created thereby, comprising approxinately 600 acres. The schane, 
so Dr. Moore told the writer, was thought out while the members of the 


Rome. In addition to the Lincoln Memorial, the scheme provided for a 
Kiemorial Bridge westward towards Arlington National Cenetery, a Water- 
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Gate as an approach to the National Capital, and a monumental entrance 
to the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, When the movement to erect a 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln in the National Capital got under way, 
strenuous efforts were made to prevent its being located in Potomac 
Park, Speaker Cannon said in that location it would shake itself dowm 
"in loneliness and ague," and he was instrumental in having alternate 
plans made for placing it at other locations, among them Meridian Hill 
and the Soldiers' Home Grounds. Also a suggestion was made to place 
the Lincoln Memorial in Arlington National Cemetery, as related by 

Dr. Charles Moore, in his Washington Past and Present. <A good reason 
was given why the Lincoln Memorial should not be located there, and 
President Taft, who was Chairman of the Lincoln Memorial Commission, 
readily understood the situation. Turning to hir, Cannon, he said, 
"Well, Uncle Joe, I guess you and I will have to give up Arlington!" 





Thus the site was settled in accordance with the 1901 Plan, iir, 
Cannon became reconciled, and when the selection came before the House 
of Revresentatives for final decision he even supported the location in 
& vigorous speech, It may be added here that the Lincoln Memorial was 
dedicated on May 30, 1922. By 1930 a million visitors a year passed 
the Lincoln jiemorial site, and in 1940 nearly 2,000,000. 


fhe Memorial Bridge was first suggested by President Andrew Jack- 
son, Reference to this suggestion was made by Daniel viebster, Secretary 
of State, on the occasion of laying the cornerstone of the enlarged U- 
nited States Capitol, July 4, 1851, in these worns; 


"Before us is the broad and beautiful river, separating 
two of the original thirteen States, which a late President, 
a man of determined purpose and inflexible will, but patriot- 
ic heart, desired to span with arches of ever-enduring granite, 
synbolical of the firmly established Union of the North and 
South, That President was General Jackson," 


The erection of the Arlington Memorial Bridge was the first proj- 
ect of the vast Public Buildings Program of 1926, which grew out of the 
needs of the National Capital after World War I, The writer well re- 
calls the great ceremony attending the burial of the Unknovm Soldier in 
arlington Naticnal Cemetery on November 11, 1921, Armistice Day, which 
was attended by thousands of persons from all parts of the United States 
and by distinguished guests from many Nations, For lack of adequate 
bridge facilities, many were detained several hours getting to Arling- 
ton and returning to the city. The Commission of Fino arts was in ses- 
sion during the afternoon and recommended to Congress the preparation 
of plans for the Momorial Bridge, ‘Vihile these were being authorized, 

a controversy arose as to whether the bridge should be built at “the 
Lincoln ifemorial site" or further northward on an extension of New Yori: 
Avenue so as to make a direct connection with ths Lee- Highway, which 
was then being proposed--as was also the Mount Vernon Hemorial Highway. 
The Commission of Fine Arts urged the erection of the bridge as proposed 
in the Plan of 1901 noar the Lincoln iienorial. To settle the matter, a 
joint session was held with the 4rlington Menorial Bridge Comaission 

of which President Harding was Chairman, A personal inspection trip 
headed by the President was made, followed by numerous officials and 
rewspaper reporters, Climbing through a barbed wire fence on the Vir- 
ginia side of tho river, at the axis of the Arlington iiansion, the 
President took the plan presented by the Commission of Fine Arts at the 
morning session in hand and said to the opponents of the 1901 scheme, 
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"If we build the bridge at this location, couldn't proper connection be 
made with the Lee Highway going north, the iiount Vernon Memorial Highway 
goind south, and the Arlington National Cemetery going west?" They ad- 
mitted this could be done, It being a rather cold December day, the 
President then suggested returning to the city, In the afternoon, it 
was announced that the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission had decided 
to build the bridge at"the Lincoln Memorial site." The Water Gate and 
the entrance to the Rock Creek Parkway were also constructed at that 
time, in accordance with the Plan of 1901. 


In connection with public buildings in the City of Washington, 
the Congressional Record of the year 1926 gives most interesting ac- 
counts of the debates in Congress relating to the improvement of the City 
of Washington. Congress was determined to "clean up" the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the Treasury Department, and in 
one Bill the purchase of all the land needed was authorized to bring 
this about, a total of 70 acres, This resulted in what is known as the 
"Trianglo Development," 


It will be noted at the beginning of this article that reference 
was made during the Park Improvement discussions of 1900 to a National 
Arboretum, This project finally took shape when Congress decided to 
kcep the National Botanic Garden near the Capitol (on the south side of 
Maryland Avenue), where also the Bartholdi Fountain, acquired after the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, was re-ereoéted, It had been proposed to 
relocate the Botanic Garden at Mount Hamilton, about two miles north- 
east of the Capitol, where about 500 acros were available. The propo- 
nents of the project thereupon decided upon the establishment of a 
National Arboretum there. However, the consent of Congress had to be 
secured, and this required painstaking efforts in Committees over a 

period of several years, a work in which the Garden Club of America was 
particularly helpful. As related to the writer by the late Dr. F. V. 
Coville, a noted botanist, representing the Department of Agriculture, 
on tho morning of ilarch 4, 1927, when Congress was to adjourn, things 
looked very black. <A filibuster was on and during the night many Sen- 
ators had slept in thoir chairs, some on benches, Senator ifondell, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Comnittee hoped for the approval of a 
Conforenco Report, but failed, and a $93,000,000 Deficiency Bill went 
into the wastebasket, That scomed to be the impending fate of the 
érboretum Bill, when about 8:30 in the morning a break came and the till 
was finally approved, with the signature of President Coolidge added at 
noon on that day. Thus also many years of effort were saved, 


In 1926 Congress created the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, with authority to initiate plans for the m tropolitan area 
of Washington and provide for its development in conformity with plans 
for the District of Columbia, including parks and playgrounds, highways 
and zoning. The neod for such a Comaission became manifest soon after 
World War I., when, due to its rapid expansion, the city had spread be- 
yond the District of Colwnbia boundary line into ijaryland and Virginia; 
at the same timo authority was given to cooperate with similar Commis- 
sions set up in those States, Thoir architectural consultant is iir, 

William T. Partridge, Fedele. (a mombor of the «SAH ), who had charge 
of the preparation of the plans for the iicMillan Park Comaission of 1901. 


In 1930 Congress onacted what is known as the "Shipstecad-Luce 


Act," under which the Commission of Fine Arts is given control over the 
dosigns of private buildings adjacent to public buildings and parks, as 
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specified in the Act. This has prevented the erection of abnormally 
high buildings in Washington, as no building should overshadow the 
Dome of the Capitol. 


We could cite a nunber of instances showing how this act has been 
and is of real help in preserving the beauty of our National Capita’, 
4lso several incidents could be related that have happened in recent 
years, in which the Commission of Fine Arts and the National Capital 
Park and Planning Comnission cooperated to prevent serious encroachnent 
on the Plan of Washington, However, it is believed this article is 
sufficiently long and that the stories related are enough to show that 
some very difficult problems have been overcome to make Washington the 
beautiful capital city that it is today. len have endured agony to 
protect the city,from the days of President Washington. Others out 
of patriotic devotion toiled for its welfare, among them Dr. Charles 
ioore who spent almost 50 years of his life in furthering the aesthetic 
development of our National Capital. Twenty-two years of that period 
he spent as Chairman of the National Commission of Fine Arts and the 

esults achieved by him have caused his fellow-members on the Commission 
to say, "Washington would not be as beautiful as it is today if it had 
not been for Dr. iioore." President Washington advised that no change 
should be made in the ifaster Plan of the National Capital unless it in- 
volves an urgent public necessity, or contributes to the public good. 

In that spirit, Dr. iioore labored and that respect for the Plan of 
Washington should always be maintained. 


Washington will have its part in Post-War Planning. Leaders of 
the country believe that the end of this World War will find the United 
States of America the richest and most powerful nation in the world, 
and since each War has had its repercussions in Washington, we ean get 
a faint idea of what this will mean to our National Capital, “the cen- 

f the demosracies." Records show that in the past three years it 
been the fastest growing city in the country, numbering now well 
ra million inhabitants, having doubled its population within about 
3 The Post-War era will have its problems, but it is good to 
the organizations charged with the develoyment and impr ovement 
yy of Washington are cooperating, under the direction of the 
wd of the Congress, which exercises “exclusive legislation" 
ertaining to the District of Columbia. Furthermore, it is 
saber that by virtue of the Constitution of the United States 

"federal district," the National Capital is a city in which 
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each citizen of the country has a share, The Washington of the future 
will be what the people of the country, through their representatives, 
make it. 
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COPENHAGEN, 1600-1700; AN OUTSTANDING CITY PLANNING .CHIEVEJENT 


(Continued from page 21) by Frederic!: R. Stevenson 


s not the historian's function to decide. Having described his re- 
earches and pointed to his ::oral, he can retire as gracefully as may 
and loave the field of battle to the philosophers, 




















by Rexford Newcomb 


4 Corpus of American architecture in which it is intended to in- 
lude data on every important American building, past and present, is 
eing formed by the Ricker Library of architecture in the College of 
‘ine and applied arts at the University of Illinois. 
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some years it has been the policy of Ricker Library to secure 
every item available upon American architecture and the buildings that 
typify that architecture. To this end the aid of the staff in the Hise 
tory of irchitecture was enlisted with the result that various profes- 
sors undertook the rounding out of material pertaining to the areas or 
rogions that fall within the scope of their particular researches or 
interest, Thus were built up collections of regional material on New 
England, the Pennsylvania German, Ohio, Louisiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
the Hispanic Southwest, and other areas, Some of this material, collect- 
ed in connection with personal researches of staff manbers, has been pub- 
lished, notably that from Kentucky and the Southwest, 


rn 
L 
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When these individual regional collections began to assume sizable 
proportions, they began to attract other researchers interested in the 
particular areas represented, Also Ricker Library began to be consulted 
for information on american regional developments in general and the 
buildings thereof in particular, It then became apparent to those in 
charge that the collections were decidedly spotty, that many areas, in 
deed whole states, were not well represented, and that to supply the 
service demanded a much more canplete and even coverage of the subject- 
matter was essontial. It was at this time that the idea of a Corpus of 
American architecture took form, 7 ot a 





The nation was at the time in the depth of the depression and 


University funds could not be allocated to work on the project. he 
easiest way at the time seemed to lie in the direction of getting ¥W.FP.A. 
help. dt projoct was approved but could not be operated poenaee Qualified 


workers wore not locally available. Shortly, however, the National Youth 
Administration came into being, and qualified adva need stndunke were se- 

cured to carry on detailed library research and indexing. Such h help Was 

sed throughout the life of the N.Y.A. and considerable progress in fill- 
ing in the voids and omplifying and expanding the more complete aroas wa 
made. 


Soon the project attracted the favorable attention of the Univer- 
sity Libra ry and College officials, with the result that the necessary 
housing in the way of steol files, mounts, photographs, supplics, print- 
ing, typing and other services wero assured, Carried forward under the 
joint direction of the Librarian of Ricker Library and the Dean of the 
Colloge, steady constructive progress is being made 


The data recorded are those most gen erally requested by corres- 
pondents and researchers, By pooling past inguiries, a typical data 
shecot was designed, These pale are printed 8% x 11" cards with space 
for the following information (See attached specimer 1) Style of build- 
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; (A) Name of building; (b) Location; (€) Owner, 
) present; (D) Dates of construction, (D,) begun, 

ch ritect--firm members with spaces for names of 
firm members up to five; (F) Builder; (G) liaterials, There are some 
eleven lines for bibliographical references. These references are in- 
dexed by the letters given above, thus indicating where the data were 
obtaincd and where further information may be found, Each such refer- 
ence is listed by name of source, volume and page, and the library call 
number, Some five lines are provided for remarks, and on each data 
card indication is made as to whether or not the Corpus contains a pho- 
tograph of the building, Oe og gid 


fhese data are first assembled on multigraphed trial sheets, 
When checked and approved, the information is typed on the printed file 
ecard, These printed cards were made in this size in order to include 
as much typed information as possible. References or remarks that can- 
not be gotten on the front of the card are placed upon the back. Also 
it is anticipated that in time a photostating service in connection with 
the Corpus may be inaugurated, These cards are of such size ond the 
typing of such character that in photostating they may be roduced,. 


fhe aim is to complete the record with photographs, plans, and 
other illustrative material, These, mounted on 11" x 14" groy card- 
3 > 
board mounts, are filed in stceél cabinets and indexed for ready access, 


A great many architects have contributed photographs and data on 
structures designed and erected by them. Special attention has been 
paid to securing data on buildings that no longer exist, From gradu- 
ates of the College scattered throughout the nation, much help in run- 
ning dovm deta and locating photographs has been obtained. The Corpus 
staff is in touch with correspondents over the country and is anxious” 
to get into touch with others who may have suggestions about unique 
and little knovm structures, The staff desires to contact photographers 
or otners who can supply good photographs of worthy structures, 


itieh help has also been rendered by local librarians and various 
state his orical societies, And in some of the larger centers, archi- 

2cts and historians have coanpiled lists of outstanding local architec- 
turol monuments, Thus, little by little the interstices are being 
filled. n time the Corpus should become an important depository for 
information upon Anerican Buildings and thus of interest to architec- 
tural historians. 
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COMMENT ON THE JOURNAL 
(from the Architectural Review, January, 1944, page 28) 





"The Editor received a copy of a mineographed faerican periodical, 
issued apparently only to members of the fmerican Society of Architectural 
Historians, (Think for a :oment of the utter impossibility of founding 
and maintaining such a society in Great Britain.) This particular nunber 
has an article of over tiventy-five pages on the Balloon Frame system of 
tinber construction. It contains much nev information beyond what Dr. 
Giedion had published in "Tine, Space and Architecture"(sic). The book 
reviews are refreshingly outspolten. The number ends in «a detailed biblio-~ 
graphy, eee a regular feature of the Journal, It would be very 
desirable if a fow copies of this, probably the only strictly historical 

(continued on page 64) 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY: Oct.1943-January ,1944 





Compiler; Ruth V. Cook, Harvard University 
Assistants; Islamic & Far East, Myron B.Smith, Lib.of Congress 
Latin America, Hispanic Foundation,Lib.of Congress 
Robert C. Smith, Assistant Director 
iiake-up; Turpin’ C. Bannister, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Schene of Classification 
Bibliography 
Periodicals 
General; general histories, essays, exhibitions, views 
Biography 
Geographical; continents, countries, regions, towns, buildings 
Chronological; period, “century, year 
Building types; agricultural, commercial, residential, etc. 
Structural; materials, structural systems, details, equipment 
Aesthetic: organization patterns, details, ornament, decor, arts 
Professional; arch, education, professional administration, econ. 
Preservationism; damaged monuments, preservation, reconstruction 
Reviews of architectural books 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


See 102 (annotated cheeck-list of architectural articles in fmerican 
periodicals before 1851) 


PERIODICALS 








GENERAL 


1 archaeology; Future of » by K.ii.Kenyon (ifus.Jl. ve43,p.131-4 Dt43) 
2 , British; Early aspects of 3; editorial, Exhibition in 
“~~ library of the Soc, of Antiquaries. il (Burl,liag. v.84,p.29- 
30 Ft44) 
3 gnethod; Goodwin, Astley J.H.;: Notes on 3; with special refer- 
“~~ enee to South African conditions. Cape Town: Univ. Cape Town, 
1942, 27 p (School of African Studies (Comaunication, new 
SOre, NO. 4) 
4 architectural theory; An introduction to « by Hii. Navaro. 
il (Revista de arquitectura, Buenos Aires, 1943 p. 170) 
The artist in wartime, by K.J.Conant (J.ASAH v.3,n0.4,p.3-6 0'43) 
criticism; Viewpoints on architecture by John Ruskin (iiag.Art 
vVe57, pe8S ir 44) 
exhibitions; archaeology British 2 
T available on modern Dutch architecture and city planning 
~~~ (JeASAH V.3, noo4, pe. 31 0143) 
Russian, damaged buildings 116,117,118 


8 William Walcot; RIBA of paintings by - il (Archts, J. 
~~ ve. 99, pe 110,113 (F 10144) _ 
general history, European architecture R 14 
__» interiors 112, 113 


BIOGRAPHY 


9 Architects honored by the U.S. idaritime Commission, a list of 
architects whose nanes have been assigned to Liberty Ships 
(J AIA v. 1, p- 100 Ft44) 
idan, Robert 125, 126, 127 
10 Bilson, John, 1856-1943, obituary. (J.RIBA v.51,5.3, pe94 F'44) 
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Careron, Charles; Loukoaski, Georges: Charles Cameron, architect. 


London, Nicholson and Yintson, 1944. 103 p. illus. 
Carter, John 47 
Davis, A.J. 119 
Ellis, Harvey 105 
Ferguson, Harold Kingsley, 1889-1943 (arch,Rec. v.95,p.108 Ja'44) 
Fitzpatrick, F.eWe 105 
ienderson, Guy (1865- ) 105 
Hotchkiss, Roy (1870-1955) 105 
Isham, Norman if., 1864-1943 (J.aIA vol, pe83-7 F'44) 
Ivory, Thomas 48 
Lutyens, Sir Edwin. by C.ilussey. il (Country L. Lond. v.95, 
De 68-71 Ja 14144) 

. by H.S.Goodhart-Rendel (J.RIBA ve51, se3, Pe Sl-2 Ja '44) 
——~, 2 letters. (Country L. Lond. v. 95, pe208 F4 44) 
“~~, 1869-1944, il (arch.&Bldg. Wows v. 177 »Pe3-9 Ja 7144) 
m* e port (Archts. Je Ve99,pe2-3 Ja 6 '44) 
>» » Obituary (Fencil F. ve25, pel3S Ja '44) 
", an appreciation. by HS. Goodhart-Rendel (Arch,& Bldg, News 
We LIT, pe 69-60 Ja-2] "44 ) 
» the man as I mew him on a visit to India, by C.H.keilly 

(archts. Je ve 99, po 116 F 10%44) 

's masterpieces, <A letter from S.Brumbaugh (Arch.For. v.80, 
~~ pe 34 Mr %44) 

; Death of (J.aSAH, ve5, 10.4, pe 15, 48 0'43) 
3 Funeral of — . (JeRIBA, ve51,8.3, pe 53 Ja 144) 





noufe, Edward, RIBA gold medalist, 1944. port (archts. J. v.98, 


pe <56 D 23 43) 
(JeRIBA V.51,503, Ded Ja'44) 
Gekurtry, John; Gideon Shryock — , architect and builder 
of Kentucky. by Clay Lancaster, il.diags. (Art Quar. v.6, 
Pe 257-75 Autumn 143) 
Ordoiiez, Bartoloné; Early works of and Diego de Silce . by 
H.Ee Wethey. bibliog, plans (Art Bul. ve25,p.325-41 D'43) 
Reynolds, Joshua 108 
Roberts, E.E. (1865-1943) 105 
Ruskin, John 6 
Schinkel, Karl Friedrich, 1781-1841. by We. Schiitte. il (Arkitekt, 
Istanbul 1943 no.5-6 FP. 131-5) 
Scott, Giles Gilbert 41 
Shryock, Gideon 27 
Siloe s Diego de 28 
Stein, Aurel, Sir, 1862-1943, obituary (Arch.Rev,. v.9%,p.XLVI D'43) 
(GoogeReVe Ved¢, Pel58-9 Ja't4) 
Vauban, Sebastien le Prestre de, and modern geog 
Gottman, _(GeogeRev. ve54, Pol20-8 Ja 144) 
Walcot, Viillian 8 j 
Wright, Frank te The romanticisn of - il (Art in Aner, 
Ve 32, Pe 91-101 «ap 144) ey af 
R 10 
Wyatt, Jeffry. 43 
Young, aumi B; by Edwin Batenan ilorris, port(J.Alé,v.1,pe69-71 
FIGS 


raphy. by Jean 
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EUROPE 


Europe, genl; archit-ehistory, R14; Baroque architecture, 107; 
protection of buildings, 120 
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France 


Recoco R23 Vauban 32 
Germany 

Schinkel 29 

Great Britain 


See also 2(early Brit. archaeology), 6 (Ruskin), 
10(Bilson), 11(Cameron), 14=24(Lutyens), 25,26(iiaufe), 
111 (shellwork and grottoes) 
35 city planning; Oxford University, Nuffield College, Social 
reconstruction survey: Britain's town and country pattern, 
a summary of the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt reports. 
London, Faber and Faber (1943).111 psfront map(Rebldg. 
Brit. series no, 2) 
36 courthouses; England's old - by 4.Gaunt, il (Country L. 
Lond, VeI5s PeXH58-9 Mir 17144) 
37 Beverston Castle (Glouc. )(1225-1691), I,II. by C. Hussey. il. 
(Country Le. Lond. ve 95, Pe 288-91, 332-5 F 18, 25 '44) 
38 Bradford-on-Avon, by E,Walker, il (Country L. Lond. v. 95, 
Pe 18-21 Ja 7 144) 
39 Cobham (Kent) (1580-1600), I,II,III. il map (Country L. Lond, 
Ve 94, Pe 1124-7, 1168-71, ve95, pe200-3 D 24,51 '43, 
F 4 2a) 
40 College. Uy C.Hussey, il. plan (Country L,Lond, v.95, 
—~  p, 244—7 F 11'44) 
41 Coventry Cathedral scheme, designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
il. plan (Archtse J. v.99,p.137-8 F 17'44) 
Cumberland 121 
42 Dinton House, Wiltshire.(1808-16 by Jeffry Wyatt). by James 
Lees-Milne, il (Country L, Lond, v.94,p.1080-3 D 17143) 
43 Edensor (Derby) or Brown comes true (early 19c,model village 
for Duke of Devonshire). by Peter F.R.Donner. il.map 
(ArcheReve Ve95, ped9-43 F'44) 
Ely, cathedral 46 
44 Havering (Essex), Bower House, I, by C.eHussey. il (Country L. 
Lond. Ve95, pet64-7 lir 17144) 
45 Herefordshire, Cruck building in - il (Country L. Lond. 
7e95, pe2él F 11144) i 
Lake District 121 
London, churches R13, 123 (future of injured churches), 122 
(preserv, of ruins) 
» House of Commons, rebuilding 124 
46 » ot, Paults Cathedral, choir; Crystallized architecture. 
(Fish-eye camera views of Trafalgar Sq., Viestminster 
abbey interior, S.Paul's choir, Ely nave, York choir) 
il (Country LeLond, ve 95, pe 463, iir 17144) 
» lrafalgar Sq. 46 
» Westminster Abbey, interior 46 
~~, Lansdowne House, drawing room 125,126, 127 
Worth Lancashire 121 
47 Midford Castle (Somerset )(1775, probably by vohn Carter ) 
I,II. by C.Hussey. il.splan (Country L,Lond. v.95, p.376-9, 
420-3 Nr 3, 10 '44) 
48 Norwich, Old assembly rooms, a wartime discovery by C.li. 
(1751,by Thos.Ivory) il.(Gountry L.Lond.v.95,p.572=3 
lir. 3'44) 
49 Oxford, Christ Church Colleges A-sixteenth century building 
account of Wolsey'ts Cardinal College, later a (arch, 
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& Bldg. News, v.177,p.180 iir 10%4) 
50 Sulgrave iianor (HNorthaap.), home of George iashington's an- 
cestors, by J.D.V..ard. il (intiques, v.45,p.64-7 F'4<) 
Vestmorland 121 
51 Wilton House (Wilt. )(1544-1944) and the Borls of Peabroke, 
I,II. ileair view ¢.1700, details (Country L.Lond, 
v.95, pell2-5, 156-9 Ja 21, 28 %i<) 
Wythan Abbey (Berks) 128 
York, Cathedral, choir <6 


Greece 
See also R 7 (temples), R8 (Handbook G.Archit.), R9(Hellas) 
52 articles on Greek life, art, and architecture, by E,Hamilton, 
Richard Stillwell, and H.ii,Herget. il map color recon- 
structions (Nat,Geog.v.e85, p.257-353 lr'4+) 


55 «athens; Congrds Internationaux d'ayrchitecture iloderne; 
La charte d'athénes, avec un discours liminaire de Jean 
Giraudoux, Urbanisme des C.I.4.!i, (Paris), Plon (1943) 
2:2 pe 
54 3; Temple of ares and the Roman Agora, by W.B.Dinsmoor 
(Am.JeArchaeol., ve<7, pe383-4 0143) 
Italy 


ijonte Cassino, manuscript 115 
Netherlands 


exhibition of modern Dutch architecture and city plaming 7 
Suaste 
11(Cameron), 116, 117, 118(exhib.of damaged bidgs.), 
109 (bulbous domes) 
Spain fos 
early work of Ordonez and de Siloe 28 
Turkey 
55 Constantinople; Hagia Sophia, Istanbul; a prelininary report 
of a recent examination of the structure, il (Aa. J. 
Archaeol. ve 47, De 403-36 O-D 143) 
APRI GA 
56 lioorish minarets. by Ralph Fanning, il(Butrava wr '44) 
Egypt see also 109(bulbous domes), R3 (views) 
South Africa see also 3(archaecol,. methods) 
“ST Goodwin, astley J.H.: Bored stones of southern africa (Cape 
Town, Univ. Cape Town, (School of african Studies. 
Comaunications new ser, nos. 1,5,7-8, ptsel-4 1942-3) 





ASIA 
we See also 30,3l(Aureli Stein), 109,(bulbous domes) 
58 From China to Palmyra. by O,ilinchen-Helfen, bibliog. pl. 
(Art Bul.ev.25, pe358-62 D'43) 
China 


59 The great wall of China--greatest work of man. by J.C.Rath- 
bun. il.map (Civil Imge velit, pe86-7 F'44) 
India See R15 (idadura temple hall) 
Turkey 
“60 dAnkora; Kenal sataturk's city. by D.Patmore. il (Country L. 
Lond, ve 95, pe 194-6 F4 144) 








NORTH AMERICA 
United States 
See also 101, 102 (Greek Revival), 12 (H.K.Ferguson), 13(Isham), 
27(iichiurtry & Shryock),33,R 10 (F.L.Wright),34(4.B. Young ) 
61 Adams, James Te: Album of American History. NY;Scribners,1944, 
41l pe il.smaps.plans,. 
U.S.,Northeastern States 
Connecticut; New Haven; Sachem's Wood 119 














62 3; New London; So-called Huguenot house,c.1759. by G,Bodenwein. 
il (Old Time NE v.35, peSi-8 Ja'44) 
63 Massachusetts, Boston; An early view of (fron Pemberton Hill, 


by Robt. Salmon, 1829), by Barbara Ne Parker. il (Antiques, 
Ve “5, Pe 192<3 Ap'4 Af.) 


64 » Cohasset; An interesting and helpful historical map of . 
(Old Time NE v.35, pe54, Jat44) > 
65 » Topsfield; fmerican design, late 17th c. New England, the 


Parson Capen house. il.det(House & Garden,v.85,p.60-3 lir'44) 

66 Rhode Island, Providence; The first Baptist church, by Rev, 
Henry MM, King. il (Old Time NE, v.34, pe39-43 Ja'44) 

U.Se, North-Atlantic States 

67 Delaware, Newcastle; Pilgrimage to » an ancient Delaware torn 
rich in details of Georgian and later homes, il,col.sil. 
(House & Garden ve85, pe 56-9 F'44) 

68 District of Columbia, Washington; Grant, U.S., 3d: Washington, a 
planned city in evolution, Washington, 1944. 20 p. plates. 
plans (address by chairman, National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission at a meeting of the joint Committee on the 
National Capital). 

New York, see also 106 (cobblestone architecture ) 

69 3 Early town planning in New York State, the origin of some 
familiar present-day city plans. by T. C, Bannister, plans 
(Land Arche ve3%4, pe 45-9 Jat44) 

» Hyde Park 131 
70 » New Yorks; Monaghan, Frank and iif Lowenthal; This was New 
York, the nation's capital in 1789. WeY¥e, Doubleday, Doran, 
T9435. 308 pe ile “bibliog. 
71 3 The Lutheran church in » 1649-1772; records in the 
———Ttheren church archives at’ Imsterdon, Holland (NY Pub.Lib,. 
Bul. Vet8, peSl-6O Ja'é4, to be continued). 
72 » _» Wall Street; (view) classic and gothic in in 1850. 
—— front. (Antiques, ve<5, pe62-3 Ft4c) Te 
__» Tarrytowm, Philipse castle 130 














UeSes South-fAtlantic States 
“Virginia, Richmond, preservation 132 
Uese, North-central States 
Illinois, Chicago 105 
Kentucky, Shryock and licihartry 27 
ilichigan, historic buildings 129 
U.S., Southwestern States 
73 New ilexico; Hewett, Edgar Le and Fisher, Reginald G; liission 
monuments of ~ (Albuquerque) Unive N. liex,. and School of 
Amer, Research, 1943, 269 p. il.bibliog. 
U.eSe, Pacific States 
7% Washington; Waddell, Oscar ii.: Eastern iJashington historical 
primer, presenting dates and facts of Some of the early 
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explorations...(and) settlements, Spokane, 1945. 
47 p. map. il. of early settlements. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

: See also Rll (iiedieval art) 








Cuba 

75 bridges; El puente Almendares o puente Asbert. by Félix 
Pérez. il(Arquitectura, Habana, v.12, pel2-14 Ja '44) 

76. Suefo de una vida - el nuevo seminario. by R.Valdés Gonzalez. 
il (Policfa, Habana, v.3, pe8-9 Ft44) 


77 Habana; La del siglo XVI, analises de un plan del puerto 
y villa.” by Jos¢ ii,Bens Arrarte. il(Arquitectura, 
Habano v.12, peld5-22, Ja +44) 

78 Sena; El convento de Santa Catalina de « by Luis Bay 


Sevilla. il(Arquitectura, Habana, Voll, pe427-51 N-D'44) 
iuexico ; 

79 cathedrals; Angulo Iniguez, Diego: Las catedrales mejicanas 
del_sigio XVI. iiadrid, Viuda de Estanislao iestre, 
1943. 56 peil(repr.from Boletin de la real academia de 
la historia, p.137-194) 

80 Piedras Negras; Satterthwaite, Linton; Piedras Negras archae- 
ology. architecture: pt.l, no.l, Introduction. Philadel- 
phia, Ue of Pa,, 1944, 35 pe 

81 Southern Mexico; Stirling, Matthew W.: Stone monuments of ° 

Washington, UeS.Govt.Print.Off. (1975) 8% p. il.(Smith- 
sonion Inst.Bur.,of Amer,Ethnology Bul. no.138) 














SOUTH A-ERICA 


See also R 11 (iledieval art) 

82 churches, colonial; Arquiteectura religiosa colonial, historia 
y analisis de unos planos, by Furlong, Guillermo & 
Buschiazzo, Mario J. il({irehivun, B,dAires,v.l,no.2, 
p.e5-26, 1943) 





argentina 
83 Buenos Aires; Nadal Mora, Vicente: Io arquitectura tradi- 
cional de . BeAires, ateneo, 1943 
84 Cérdoba; Boveda y ciipola de la iglesia de la Compania de 
Jesus en » by Carlos Le Onetto, il (Tecné, B.Aires, 
Ve 1, NOed, Pel-7, 1943) 
Jujuy 89 


Mendoza; El fuerte de San Rafael 133 

Salta 134(churches), 89 (hist, mon. ) 
85 3; Informe del arquitecto adseripto Sr, iiario J. Buschiazzo 
sobre los monumentos histdéricos de .(Boletin de la 
Comisién nacional de museos y monumentos historicos, 
BeAires, ve5,NOe5, Pe353-7, 1943) ; 
36 ; La catedral do  . by hario J. Buschiazzo, col.il. 
(Boletin de la Tomisién nacional de museos y monumentos 
histéricos, BeAires, ve5, 20.5, pe 3529-30, 1943) 
87 ; £1 convento de San Bernardo en - by iiario J. Buschiazzo 

: ¢. oa | ee, 
coleil.(Boletin de la Comision nacional de museos y 
monumentos histéricos, BeAires, ve5,i20e5,pe333-%, 1943) 
88 ; La iglesia y convento de San Francisco de « by kario 
J. Buschiezzo. col.il.(Boletin de la Comision nacional 
de museos y monumentos histéricos. Be.iires.v.5, no.5, 
p.331-2, 1943) 
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89 Tucumdn; Informe del vocal Sr. Romulo Zabala sobre los 
monumentos histéricos de » Salta y Jujuy (Boletfn 
de la Comisi6n nacional dé museos y monumentos his- 
t6ricos, Behires, ve5, 2005, pe345-53, 1943) 

90 ; La casa histérica de . by Mario J. Buschiazzo 
(Boletin de la Comision nacional de museos y monumon- 
tos histéricos,B, Aires, v.5,N0.5,pe374-6, 1943) 

91 Yavi; La iglesia de » by Mario J. Buschiazzo (Boletfn 
de la Camisidn nacional de museos y monumentos his- 
téricos, BeAires ve5, n005, Pe 143-53, 1943) 

Brazil see also Rl 


= 


92 Architecture of Brazil old and new, by Philip L. Goodwin, il. 
(This is Brazil, v.3, noel, pe20-7, 1924) 

93 Brazil (special issue). il,plans. (Arch.Rev. v.95, pe58-84 
itr, 144) 

94 Brazilian-cities (views) il (Lond,Studio, ve26 (v.126),p.136 
O 143 

95 Brazilian aed architecture, by J. de Sousa-Lefio. il. 
(Lond ,Studio, ve 26 (v.l26) pe. 113-8, 0'43) 

96 <A ciudade dos arranha-ceus, il(Ilustracao brasileira, R.de 
Jan. ,v.21, pe28-31, D!43) : 

97 culture; A cultura artfstica. by Fernando de azevedo. il. 
(Cultura brasileira, R. d.Jdanel943, pe245-86) 


Peru 
98 Lima; Algunos aspectos generales del problema urbano de ° 
il. (Arquitecto peruano,Lima,v.7,n0.77,6 unnumbered pages) 
99 ; El medio f&sico y la arquitectura urbana de . (Nuestro 
———~ tiempo, Lima, v.l,no.l, p. 12-16 Ja '44) ~~ 
100 3 Founders of the city of » Jane18,1535. Early plan of 
Agee -(Bol.ede la Com,Panamericana de Coop. Intermunicipal, 
Ve4, Pe8-11l 0143) 
CHRONOLOGICAL 








Prehistoric: 3 (So.african archaeol.), 57(So.African bored stones), 

~~" 80(Piedras Negras, Mex, ) 

fncient: Egypt:R3; China:58(great wall}; Asia:30,31(Aurel Stein); 

“—~"""Greek: R9 (views), 52 (restor.. art, archit.), R8 (archit.), 
RY (temples), 54 (Tomple of ares, Athens); Roman; R8 (archit.), 
54 (Agora, Athens), 115 (Frontinus iS) — 

Medioval: General; 109(origin of bulbous dames); Byzantine:55 (H. 

“——~"Sophia); America; Rll(art & archit), 81(stone mon, S.ilox.); 
Islamic; 5é(minarets); Romanesque: Gt. Brit.: 46 (Ely) 
Gothic; Gt. Brit.; 37(Boverston Castle), 40(Cobham College), 
RIS (London churches), 46 (Westminster Abbey), 128 (Wytham Ab- 
bey), 46 (York cathedral). 

16th century; Cuba: 77(Habana); Gt.Brit.:39(Cobham), 49(Oxford, 

_ Christ Church bldg. account), 50 (Sulgrave manor); Liexico: 
79 (cathedrals); coe reer: Spain, 28 (Ordonez & Siloc) 

17th-18th centuries: India: R15 (ijadura temple); Europe; 107 (baroque, 
"zeo-archit™); France; R2(Rococo), 32(Vauban); Gt Brit.: R5, 
R6 (Chippendale), 44(Havering, Bower House); London; Rld(churches), 
125, 126, 127 (Lansdowne House), 46 (St. Paul's), 47 (ilidford 
Castle); 48 (Norwich assembly rooms), 51 (Wilton House); North 
fAmerica: U.S.: 61 (pictorial hist.); 62 (Huguenot ho., New Lon= 
don, Conn. ), 65 (Capen. ho.,Topsfield, iiass.), 66 (Bpt. Church, 
Providence, Rel.), 67 (Newcastle, Del.), 68 (Washington, D.C.), 
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9 (new York town plans), 70 (New York. City), 71 (Lutheran 
aes Nyc), 730 (Philipse Castle, Tarrytown, NY), 73(iiis- 
sions, N.iiex.); South America; 82 (colonial churches); 
Argentina; 84 (Cordoba, Jesuit church), 85 (Salta hist. mon.), 
86 (Salta cathedral), 87 (Salta, San Bernardo), 88 (Salta, San 
Francisco), 89 (hist, mon,,Tucaman, Salta, a og 90 raat 
houses), 91 (Yavi, church);. Brazil; 92 (archit.), R1 (archit), 
96 (colonial archit.), 97 (art & archit.). 

19th Ry 4 panes theory); Germany: 29 (Schinkel); Gt.Brit.; 
(Ruskin), 42 °(Dinton House, Wyatt), 43 (Wensor), 124 (Lon- 
tok ioe Of Commons), 46 (London, Trafalgar Sa. )s Russia; 
11 (Cameron); U.S.:61 (Pictorial hist.), 34 (A.B. Young), 
119 (Sachemts Wood, Wew Haven, Conn,), 63 (1829 view, Boston, 
hiass.), 106 (Cobblestone archit., NY), 72 (Wall St., WY,1850), 
69 (i¥ tovm plans), 27 (Kentucky, Shryock & iiciiurtry), 129 
(Michigan hist. bldgs.), 74 (early settlements, Washington 
state). 
101 Greek Revival architecture, by Ruth Ralston, il (Antiques, 
ve. 45, pe 76-9 F144) 
102 ; Hamlin, Talbots Greek Revival architecture in démerica, 
“~~ NY, Oxford, 1944, 439 p. il.plans, bibliog. (incl. annotated 
check-list of architectural articles in American periodi- 
cals before 1851) 
20th Century: 
103 architecture of the future, by T.eF.Hamlin (Pencil P. v. 24, 
De 64-9, 65-9, 66-9, iir,Ap, Je '43, ve25, pe7l-2 Jat44) 
104 itodern architecture comes of age. by A,Reens. il (ifog.Art, 
Ve37, pPe89-93, Lir'44) 
4(archit,theory); Gt.Brit.; 10 (Bilson), 14-24 (Lutyens), 
35 (summary of Barlow, Scott, & Uthwatt reports), 41 (Coventry, 
cathedral), 123 (London, city churches, restor.); Greece: 
53 (athens city plan); Netherlands; 7 {modern archit. & city 
planning; Turkey; 60 (Ankara); UeS.:107 (modern archit.), 
12 (H.K.Ferguson), 13 (N.?ti. Isham), 33, R10 (F.L.Wright), 
131 (Hyde Park, NY); Brazil: 92, R12 (archit.) 
105 Chicago school; This too might be history. by Win. G Purcell. 
i1.(JeASAH. veS, nOed, pe 16-25 0143) 

















BUILDING Ti ‘PIS : 
City Planning: Cuba; 77 (Habana); Gt,Brit.:35 (sumaary of Barlow, 
Scott, & vom reports), 43 (Hdénsor); ‘Greece; 53 (.ithens), 
54 (Roman agora); Netherlands: 7; Peru: 98, 95, 100 (Lima); 
Turkey: 60 (Ankara); U.S; 66 (Boston, Liass,, 1829 via), 
64 (Cohasset, :iass.), 68 (Washington, D.C.), 69 (NY state town 
plans), 70 (iy city), 74 (Washington state settlements). 


Bridges: 75 (Cuba) 
Commercial; 54 (Athens, Roman agora) 


—— - 


Governmental; 36 (old English courthouses), 124 (London, Ho.of Com- 
~~ s30ns, rebldg. ) 

Military: 58 (great wall, China); 133 (San Rafael fort, iiendoza, 

fs “Afgentina ) 

Recreational: 48 (assembly rooms, Norwich, Gt. Brit.) 

Religious; Temples; R 15 (:iadura, India), 52, R7 (Greek); Hosques; 

~ OO (minarets); Cathedrals; 41 (Coventry, Gt.Brit.), 46 (Sly, 
St. Paul's London, York), 55 (H. Sophia, Constantinople), 
79 (16th c, Mexico), 86 (Salta, Argentina); Churches; 123 
(London, city churches), R13 (London), 46 (westuineter abbey ), 
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66 (Baptist, Providence R,I.), 71 (Lutheran, NYC), 82 (Latin- 
Amer. colonial), 84 (Jesuit, Cordoba, Argeritina); 88 (San Fran- 
cisco, Salta, Argentina), 91 (Yavi, argentina); iiissions: 73 
(New Mexico); Monasteries; 40 (Cobham College, Gt,Brit.), 128 
(Wytham Abbey, Gt. Drit.), 76 (Cuba), 78 (Sta Catalina, Sena, 
Cuba), 87 (San Bernardo, Salta, Argentina), 88 (San Francisco, 
Salta, Argentina). 

Residential; Gt. Brit.:37 (Beverston Castle), 39 (Cobham), 42 (Din- 
ton House), 424 (Bower House, Havering), 125, 126, 127 (Lans- 
downe House, London), 47 (hiidford Castle), 50 (Sulgrave iianor), 
51 er House); UeS.: 119 (Sachem's Wood, New Haven, Conn,), 
62 (Huguenot house, New London, Conn.), 67 (Newcastle, Del.), 
65 (Capen house, Topsfield, linss,), 131 (Hyde Park, NY), 130 
(Philipse Castle, Tarrytown, NY), 90 (Tucuwman, Argentina). 

Water Supply: 115 (Frontinus iiS) 











STRUCTURAL 


See also 45 (crucks, Herefordshire, Gt. Brit.) 

106 cobblestones; Schnidt, Carl F.: Cobblestone Architecture, 
Rochester, NY, Corl F. Schmidt, 141 Sagamore Drive, 1944, 
59 pe $2.50 





AESTHETIC 
Organization Patterns; see also 33 (romanticism of F.L. Wright), 
R 2 (Rococo) 
107 Geoearchiteeture; an American contribution to the art of the 
future. by We Born. il. (ageArt v.57, pel6-21 Ja '44) 
108 Reynolds on picturesque architecture (arch.Rev. v.95, p.LI, 
Ja '44) 
Decorative iiotives 
109 The origin and distribution of the bulbous dome. by W,Born, 
il. (JeASAH ve3, NOet, Pe 32248 0143) 
Decorative iiaterials See also 55 (mosaic, He. Sophia) 
110 Colour in buildings. by John Piper. il (Arch.rev.e v.94, p.168- 
171, D'43, continued from Nov.) 
111 Shellwork em and grottoes, il (Country L,Lond, v.95, p. 24263, 
F ll '44 
Interiors and Furnishings; see also 125, 126, 127 (drawing rm., Lans- 
downe iouse) 
112 Robsjohn-Gibbings, TeH.e; Goodbye :ir. Chippendale, I.Y., Knopf, 
1944, 106 p. il. RE ae Ve 
113 Goodbye iir, Chippendale, by T.iRobsjohn-Gibbings, il (iiag. 
Art. Ve57, peS6-7 F'44) adapted from final chapter of 
item 112) 
see also R5, R6 


oo 




















PROFESSIONAL see also 49 (16th c, bldg, account, Christ Church College, 

Oxford) 

114 Ann Arbor conference--to discuss problans which confront the 
profession of architecture, Sumaarized by Dean Joseph 
Hudnut (Pencil Pe ve 25, pe80, 82, 84, Ja '44) 





PRESERVaTIONISH 
Damage to Historic Buildings 








Italy 
115 Historic water-supply manuscript in bombed monastery of lionte 
Cassino (Frontinus iiS), by li,i],Baker (Eng, News-Rec. 
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ve 132, pe 339, Mr 9 '44) 
Russia 


116 exhibition of destroyed buildings; Exhibition of photographs 
of ancient Russian buildings destroyed by the Germans. 
(Roy, Soc, Arts Je Ve Y25 Pe 63 D'43 
117 3; Exhibition of Soviet ancient buildings in the war areas. 
~~ 41 (J. RIBS, ve51, 8.5, pe 25 D435) 
118 ; Russian buildings destroyed by the Germans, Exhibition 
——~ at the RIBA. il (Archts. J. ve. 98, pe 466-9 D 23 '43) 

U.S. 

“TT9 Sachem's Wood (New Haven, Conn.), the work of A.J. Davis 
destroyed, Talbot Homlin, port, il, (Task, no, 5, 
pe 47-9, jonas 

Preservation 

120 Protection of artistic monummts in Europe, by S.li, Crosby 
(Col.Art Je ved, Pe 109-13 ir 44) 

'21 Beatrix Potter's gift to the public (Lake District proper- 
ties, farms in Cumberland, Westmorland, North Lanca- 
shire). by BeLeThompson (Country L.Lond. v.95, 0370-1, 
Mr 3 14.4.) 

122 London; Save us our ruins (Suggested treatment for damaged 
churches ) il,plans (arch, Rov. ve95, Pe 13-17 Ja '4 4s ) 





123 ; The future of the injured city churches. by H.S.Good- 
~~  harteRendel, il(Arch,& Bldg. News ve177,p.124-7 F 18144) 
124 ; Rebuilding the House of Commons, by H.S, Goodhart- 
~~~ Rendel, il (Arch, & Bldg. News, vel77, pPe26-9 Ja 14°44) 
125 3; Lansdoyme House drawing room (Robt. Adam) in Philadel- 
~~ phia museum, il (Am,Collector v.13, pe 4 F '44) 
126 » « il (Antiques v. 45, p. 90-1 F '44) 
127 ~ 3; redivivus. by Fiske Kimball, il (Phila. ijus,.Bbul. 


Ve 59, pel-14 N '43) 

128 Wytham Abbey (Berks); Oxford Preservation Trust; Wythan, 

a recom issued by the Oxford preservation trust on the 
acquisition of Wytham Abbey and estate by the Univ. of 
Oxford, Oxford, Univ. Press, 1943, 23 p, ilemapeport. 

129 Michigan, historic bidgs.;. R Report of the Comnittee on ijichi- 
gan architecture, by Bail Lorch, chairman (i/eekly Bul. 
Mich,Soc,Archts, ve 18, Ap 25 '44) 

130 New York; Philipse Castle restoration and its lessons, by 
H.G. Rowell (J.ASAH. ve3, now 4, Pe 7-15, 0'43) 

131 3; Hyde Park (Roosevelt hame) goes to nation (hus, N. 

wa Pe ee ee” F 

132 Virginia; A.P.V.A. tries to save Old Richmond. by iW. 
Scott (J.ASAH, ve3, now 4, Pe 26-30 0'43) 

133 Argentina; El fuerte de San Refael, de iiendoza, Seclarado 
monumento histdrico. (Boletin de la Comision nacional 
de museos y monuments historicos, BeAires, ve 5, noed, 
Pp. 366-8, 1943) 

134 ; Las iglesias de Molinos y San Carlos, de Salta, declar- 

adas imonumentos histdéricos (Boletin de la Comision 

national de museos y monumentos histéricos, B.Airos, 

Vv. 5, Noy 5, pe 361-6, 1943) 








REVIEWS 


Ri Brazil Builds; architecture new and old, 1652-1942. by PeLe 
Goodwin (Art Bul. ve. 25, pe 383-5 D'43) 

R 2 Creation of the rococo. by Fiske Kimball (Gaz. Beaux urts, 
8.6, Ve25, pedl3~5, H 143) 
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R3 Egypt. by G. Hoyningen-Huene and G. Steindorff (Arch, For, v.80, 
pe22, Ja 144) 

R 4 (Mage Art, veS7, PeS6—- Ja 44) 

R 5 Goodbye Hr. Chippendale. by T.H.Robsjohn-Gibbings (Arch.For, 
ve 80, pe 26, Lir 144) 

R 6 (Interiors, v. 103, pe 12 Ap '44) 

R7 Gréek Temples. by I.H.Grinnell (Arch, Rec. ve 94, pe26 '43) 

R 8 Handbook of Greek and Roman architecture, (2nd ed.) by DS. 
Robertson. (JeRIBA v. 51, s.3, p. 95-6 F'44) by T. Fyfe. 

Rg Hellas, by G. Hoyningen-Huene (Arch.For, v.80,pe22 Ja 144.) 

R 10 In the nature of materials: the building of Frank Lloyd Wright, 


1884-1941. (J.ASAH v.3,n0.4, pe 51-2 0'43) by Rexford 
Newcomb (book by Henry-Russell Hitchcock ) 


R 1l Medieval American art. by P, Kelemen (Gaz.Beaux Arts, s.6, 
Ve 255 Pe 315-6 WN '43) 


R 12 (Pencil P. ve 24, pe 24 N43) 
R13 Old churches of London. by G Cobb (arch. For, ve. 79, pel32, 
N 43) 


R 14 Outline of European architecture, by N. Pevsner (Lond. Studio 
v. 26 (ve 126) pe 96 S 43) 

nr 15 Pillared hall from ao tanple at Madura, India, in the Philadel- 
phia iiuseum of art. by We Ne Brovm (Burl.ling. ve23, pe 286, 
N '43) 


os hw ee sew * 


NEWS ITEMS - (continued fron following page, 54) 








"Old Alexandria" was presented in the Auditorium of the National Archives. 
4 sunnary of Alexandrian history was followed by a panel discussion of 
several of its 18th c, houses by several architects experienced in res- 
toration work. The meeting closed with colored motion pictures of the 
historic old town, 


* *k * K * K K KX K OK K * 


BUILDINGS NEVER BUILT 





& current exhibition at the New York Architectural League dis- 
plays almost a hundred "Buildings that have never been built." It con- 
sists of projects either unsuccessful in competitions or abandoned for 
other reasons. Being by nature presented entirely in drawings, the ex- 
hibit forms a most interesting series in which to study styles and de- 
velopment in architectural rendering. Subjects include office build- 
ings by William Lesecaze and licKin, Mead, & White, a museum by Delano 
and Aldrich, the proposed Metropolitan Opera Hiouse by Benjaain Wistar 
Morris, a number of churches, and the Los angeles Terminal by John itead 
Howells. Such an exhibition reminds the historian of the utility of 
discussing cross sections of architectural taste by outstanding compet- 
itions, for example, the Place de la Concorde, the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and the Chicago Tribune Tower. 


6 ibis Deo ere. VS 
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MICHIGAN ARCHITECTURE 





The Weekly Bulletin of the hiichigan Society of Architects, vol. 18, 
no. 17, April 25, 1944, includes the Report of the Comnittee on ::ichigan 
Architecture. In it, Chairman Enil Lorch notes progress in preserving 
the historic buildings of the American Fur Company at ikiackinac Island 
(later knowm as the John Jacob Astor House). In 1943, the Biddle and 
the St. iiartin, early houses on the Island, were presented to the State 
and no doubt will be restored. HABS surveys by Warren L. Rindge, 

Charles Norton, and others were invaluable in restoring Company build- 
ings and the Fort. 


The old Dexter grist mill, threatened with destruction, has been 
acquired by iir. Henry Ford who is having it reconstructed and adapted 
to present-day use. A project for a traveling exhibit of Detroit arcni- 
tecture, prepared by Hawkins Ferry (iSAH), has unfortunately been with- 
drawn due to lack of funds, The report recanmmends the collection of 
personal photographs of Detroit architects together with representative 
buildings. 


* * S K K K® KK KK KE K 
PIET MONDRIAN DIES 


Pieter Cornelis iiondrian, noted modern Dutch painter and founder 
of "Neo-Plasticism," died Feb, 1, 1944, in New York City, aged 71 years. 
He had lived in New York since 1940. Born in Amersfoort, Holland, his 
interest in drawing was enoouraged by his father, a high school princi- 
pal and anateur painter, Intending to teach drawing, he studied for 
three years at the Amsterdan art academy, but became a painter instead. 
Beginning as a conservative, he went to Paris in 1910, and under the 
influence of Picasso began to develop his Neo-Plasticism, seeking to 
exploit the emotional effects of abstroct compositions of carefully ad- 
justed geanetrical forms and simple colors. His work had great influ- 
ence on architectural and industrial design, and in typography. He 
founded, with Theo Van Doesburg, the "De Stijl" group, and helped to 
start its journal, "De Styl." In 1920, he published his theories of 
non-objective painting. Hxanples of his paintings are exhibited in 
numerous European and Jmerican museums. 


oe ee ee ee | 


THORNTON SOCIETY MEETINGS 





On Feb. 15, the society met at "The Lindens," the home of ifr. 
and iirs, George Maurice ilorris, to inspect the handsone mansion which 
had been brought from Danvers, *iassachusetts,in 1956. On iiarch 10, 
ilr, Eric Underwood, English author and historian, long a member of the 
Exesoutive Cammittee of the National Trust and the Council for the Fres- 
ervation of Rural England, gave an illustrated talk on “How Mmgland's 
Historic Treasures are Preserved." On April 25, a program on "Old 

(continued on preceding page, 53) 
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INDEX 10. VOLUMES 1-3 (Jan, '41 - Oct. '43) 





Jeurnal, American Society of Architectural Historians 
by Ruth V. Cook 


addison, A. 
~~Tatrobe vs Strickland. 2: 26-29 J1'42 
Progress of studies on William Strickland, architect.2:35-34 Ap'42 
American Institute of Architects 
Welcome to the new journal of the 4.1.A. 3: 65 O'43 
imerican Society of Architectural Historians 
~"“KSHH “and the war, 3: 48, 57 Ja-Ap '43 
Directors to serve for 1942, 1943, 1944, 1: 4 Jl-0'41 
Election of officers, 1943. 3: 3 Ja-Ap'43 
Journal, preservation issue quoted. 2: 29 J1'42 
Local groups 
Organization. 1; 46 J1-0'41 
Canbridge-Boston group organized. 2: 31 J1'42 
New York chapter meets. 2: 40 0'42; 3: 66 O'43 
Vashington chapter gets under way. 2; 40 0'42 
First regular meeting. 3: 47 Ja-Ap'43 
lieeting, September 1943. 3; 28 J1'43 
iiembers. 1: 25 Jatél; 1: 42-43 Ap'4l 
EBligible. 1; 42 Ap'4l 
iieabership card. 1: 46 J1-0'41 
liembership fees. 1: 45 Ap'41 
llessage from our new president, Rexford Newcomb.3:4-6 Ja-Ap'43 
Organization 
A.S.4.H. beginnings; a report. 1; 20-22 Ja'4i 
Introducing 4.S...H. 1; preface Ja'4l] 
Summer meetings, 1940. 1: 20-24 Ja't4l 
anderson, RL. 
~~ "Brown decades revisited. 2; 14-25 J1'42 
inecdotes 
‘ Bebe RODD. 2; 13 Ap'42 
Space, time and architecture. 2: 23 Ap'42 
Appleton, 1..S. 
~~ Society ror the preservation of New England antiquities and its 
work, 1; 19-20 J1-0'41 
Architects, Nineteenth Century 
‘This, too, might be history. il. 3: 16-25, 0'43.by W.G. Purcell. 
architecture, Liodern 
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THATCHED HOUSE NUISANCES 
(extract from London's Suburban Gardener and Villa 
Companion. 
Quoted in Civil Engineers! and Architects! Journal, vel, pe2Kc, 1838 ) 


"A thatched cottage is an object of admiration with many persons 
who have not had much expericnee of country life, and accordingly we 
find several in the neighborhood of London. Such cottages have, perhaps, 
the gable end covered with ivy, the chimney tops entwined with Virginian 
creepers, ond the windows overshadowed by roses and jasmines. The ivy 
forms an excellent narbour for sparrows and other small birds, which 
build there in quantities in spring and early in summer, and roost there 
during winter. In June, as soon as the young birds are fledged, all the 
cats in the neighbourhood are attracted by them, and take up their abode 
in the roof of the house every night for several weeks, the noise and 
other annoyances occasioned by which we need only to allude to. ie say 
nothing of the damp produced by the deciduous creepers and the roses, as 
we have already mentioned that, but we must here notice another evil 
which is not so obvious, though quite as serious, and this is the numer- 
ous insects generated in the decaying thateh, and more especially that 
-loathsome creature, the earwig, which in autwnn, whenever the windows 
are open, comes into the house in quantities, and finds its way into 
every closet, chink, piece of furniture, and even books and papers, 


"All cottages of this kind harboursnails and slugs in the ivy, and 
spiders under the eaves of the thatched roof, and wherever there are 
spiders there are also abundance of flies. «as there is always a garden 
attached to such cottages, it is almost certain, if on clayey soil,to 
abound in snails, slugs, worms, and, if the situation is low, perhaps 
newts. Same of these from the doors, or, at all events, the back door, 
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being generally kept open, are Quite sure to find their way, not only 
into the kitchen, but even into the pantry and cellars. Slugs, when 

very small, will enter a house through a crevice in the window or a crack 
in the door, find their way to the moist floor of the pantry or the cel- 
lar, and remain there for weeks, till they are of such size that they 
cannot retreat. There are few persons, indeed, who do not experience a 
feeling of disgust at seeing the slimy traces of a slug in any part of 
the house, not to speak of finding them in dishes in which food is kept, 
or even on bread, or at discovering an earwig in their bed or on their 
linen. 


"The kitchen, in low damp cottages of every kind, almost always 
swarms with beetles and cockroaches, and the pantry with flies; while, 
from the closeness and want of ventilation in the rooms, it is almost 
impossible to keep fleas, etc., from the beds. If a large dog be kept 
in or near the house, as it frequently is, or if a stable or cowhouse 
be near, the fleas from the dog, the horses, or the cows, which are 
larger than the comnon kind, will overspread the carpets, and find 
their way to the sofas and beds, 


“Having lived in cottages of this kind in the neighbourhood of 
London, we have not stated a single annoyance that we have not ourselves 
experienced; and we have purposely admitted some. Two of these, offen- 
sive smells and rats, are the infallible results of the want of proper 
water-closets and drainage; but these evils, great as they may seem to 
be, are much easier to remedy than the others already mentioned, which 
are, in a great measure, inseparable from this kind of house, 


"Two others, the danger of setting fire to a thatehed roof, and 
its liability to be injured by high winds, are sufficiently obvious; 
but it would hardly occur to any one who had not lived in a house of 


this description in the neighbourhood of London, that a thatched roof 
is of all roofs the most expensive, both when first formed, and after- 
wards to keep in repair. & plumber or a slater to repair a lead or a 
slate roof may be found everywhere in the suburbs of large tovms; but 

a professional thatcher must be sent for from the interior of the coun- 
try. For exanple, the nearest cottage-thatchers to London are in the 
hundreds of Essex on the east, and in Buckinghamshire on the west," 
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CO:MIENT ON THE JOURNAL (continued from page 42) 
periodical on architecture, could be :aade available in British libraries," 


We are flattered by the Review's generous notice, but we believe 
that a sinilar or affiliated society in Mngland would not only be desir- 
able, but quite feasible, Although the Review itself does valiant service 
in cultivating an enlightened interest in architectural history, a Brit- 
ish 4S4H would doubtless fulfill as uscful and welcome a function as 
here, Until more propitious times return, i1S5iH menbership is available 
to our English colleagues and libraries, The library of the RIB’ olready 
hes a coaplete file of the JOurnal. For all of us iho cut our historical 
eye-teeth on Blonfield, Bond and Beanistor-Fletcher, collaboration with 
their successors would be most enjoyable. 








